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MONUMENT 


UPPER EGYPT 


By AUGUSTE MARIETTE BEY, 





Edition, with 


A New 


from recent photographs, and witha Sup- 


many new illustrations 


plementary chapter on the latest discoveries, 


by LYSANDER DICKERMAN. 


**Of all the books which 1 have procured upon 
allEgypt—the bestextant—none bas pleased me 
so much as ‘The Monuments of Upper Egypt.’ ”’ 
—Dr. J. M. Buckley. 


** Mariette isa work that I shall value for both 
the old and the new that it contains. The form 
is attractive.’’— Prof. John Phelps Taylor. 


** Tt is a beauty—will be of help to me."’~Prof. 
W. RR. Harper. 


Price, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


J. H. MANSFIELD, 


3) BROMFIELD STREET, 
BOSTON, 


** Better than I,’’ wrote Victor Hugo, to Felix 
‘you have proved the royalty of genius and the 
oleae love.”’ 


Pyat, 


divi- 


A RIVAL OF ‘LES MISERABLES,’ 


THE 
rPICKER OF PARIS 
RAG | ’ ARIS 
By FELIX PYAT 
Translated from he French by B ENJ. R, TUCKER, 
Just Published. 
novel unequalled in its combination of dramatic 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
rami c effect, radical tendency, and bold handling of 
social questions, Originally written as a play, this 
masterpiece achieved THE GREATEST SUCCESS 
KNOWN 10 THE FRENCH STAGE, Recently. and 
just before his death, the author elaborated his play 
into a novel, in w hien form it presents a complete 
panorama of the Paris of the present century. 
What great critics think of it: 

Heinrich Heine- ~*The passion of Shakspere and 
the reason of Moliere.’’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author)—** 
Frederic Lemai re for us, After his Father Jean in 
* The Rag Picker of Paris,’ he can create no other role.’ 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, after 
seeing him play in the piece)—"* Is there. then, such 
miserv in the Faubourg St. Antoine? Frederic Le- 
maitre (in reply)—** It is the Ireland of Paris.” 

Theophile Gautier—** The work ot a Titan,’’ 

325 large pages. Cloth, $l; paper, 50 cents. The 
cloth edition contains a fine portrait of the author. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. by the Publisher, 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box: + Soom Mass. 
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E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
BooKs AND PRINTs, 
45 WEST 31ST STREET, COR, B’WAY, NEW YORK, 


Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 centa. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


By Simon N. Patten, Pb. D. (Halle), Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
PR& “CTION. 


12m ch #. 4 $1. 00. 
** The style is simple «~ & “~ | gderstood, and al 
together it is a heey decia.@ &y - the attention of 
; e emnee of socialandec. #% ° piems.”’"—N, ¥. 
poc 
it 1s a valuable addition to c 
tection, and against the system tha, 
advantages of this great country for k 
mess of pottage.’’—Harrisburg Telegra; 


THE PREMISES OF Y/_I- 
TICAL ECONOMY. 


12mo0, Cloth, $1.50, 

“A modest but powerful treatise. In its line, It ts 
one of the marked books of the season, and to the 
student of deep and vital questions of economies it 
must be highly valuable.’’—Chtcago Inter Ovean. 
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or will be sent by the 


on receipt of price, 


by all booksellers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Market St,, Philadeiphi 


Just Published: 
METHODS 


OF 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM 


IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Cor. GEORGE T. BALCH, Auditor of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Octavo, cloth, price $6. 50, 


D. VAN NOSTRAN 
PUBLISHERS, 

23 Murray and 27 

NEW 


ID CO., 


Varren Sts 
YORK 


FOUR IMPORTANT SER/} 


American Statesmen. 
Twenty-three volumes, $1.25 enc 
American Men of L etters. 
, $1.25 each, 
American Commonwealths. 
Thirteen v Sl2 aK 
American Religious FF Ce -aders 


Three volumes re ady, $1.25 ea ch 


Eleven volumes 


lumes, 


For full deseriptive circulars, add 
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acy Co., B. A 
Unequal Oland Collece ls 


Historical Atlas and General 


By Robert H. Labberton. One volume. 
213 pp. of text, 198 Progressive Colored Mapa 30 
Genealogical Charts. Introductory Price, cloth, $2. 

A single copy will be sent postpaid to any teacher 
on receipt of $2. 
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T SECURITIES,” 


HERBERT B. ker and 


Broker, 
Boston, Mass. 


i § etter We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 

— and make cable transfers of money to 

< Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

VE also make «collections and issue Com- 

merciai and Traveliers* Credita, avalia- 
die in all parts of the world, 


Brown Bri & Co., Bankers, 
NO, § WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


yy, GUARANTEED 
S _ We invest 


ee 
Credit, 


thers 


AND 


ONE-HALF THE PROFITS 

money in real estate in Seattle 
take title tn your name and see 
ces can be realized. We agree to return 
to you the principal. 8 per cent. interest, and one naif 
all profits. Long experience by investors In Seattle 
shows that they have never failed to realize handsome 
ly. Investments made of Large or Small 
Werefer, among others, to Puget Sound Nationa 
Seattie an Guarantee Loan and Trust Co., Seatile, 
Send for full particulars to 
SMITH & McCARGAR, 


T ACOMA INVESTMENTS, 


GUARANTEED 10¢ net on all 
meys sent us for investment in rea! estate In the 
thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides, we send 
you one-nailf the profits; & and 10 per cent. net on 
mortgage loans first class security, Write for in 
formation. Best references given. Address 


MANNING, ROGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash, 


- - om > a bn Py y 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between [Sth and 20th Sta., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publis Tauchnitz’s kriush Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Ciassica. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books recetved from taris and Leipzig as soon as iss 


‘DACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
>) and scarce magazines, etc., for 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
COLORADO, Golden “ 
SALE SCHOOL OF MINES.—ES- 
tablished 1874. Fall term onens Sept. 24, with 
new buildings and greatly enlarged facilities. 
ull courses in Metallurgy, Mining Engineering, Ana- 
lytical ‘hemistry, and Assaying. Tuitionfree. Cir- 
cular for fall term sent on — 


CONNECTICUT, Clinto 
Fn nie AND ” SCHOOL. — H. 
tt 6 A.M,, Asst. Prin. Morgan School, “which 
fits FR y for College or business, recelves four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and Schooi 
—e. on application, 


NECTICUT, Greenwic 

CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—(Sixty-fifth year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home) Thorough preparation for college or for 
business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with the most vodned surroundings. Good Gym- 

nasium. Highest references oven and required. 

. H. Roor, Principal. 











CoNnNECTICUT. Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, cyanea oat-house, etc. Send for 
eircular. Rev. ae M. A., Rector, 


CONFECTICUT, aanior 
OODSIDE Home ya College-Prepara- 
tory School for Girls will reopen ag ced 17. 
Address Miss Sara J. Smita. Principal. 


Connecticut, Ly 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL—A FAMILY 


and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the Faculty 
of Yale University. CuHas, G, BARTLETT, A. -M., Prin, — 


‘CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 


= — OPKINSGRAMMAR 

I 660 I 8 0. hool, Prepares ovonahay for 

Colleges and Scientific S ees For Catalogue address 
EORGE L. Fox, Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, New favo West End Institute, 

RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 

Preparatory Course. Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 

or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


Connecticut. Pomfret Centre. 
WHE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7. Num- 
ber limited. 


~ CONNECTICUT, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING 
and Day School for Young Ladies. Academical 
and PE ay ceegd courses. Principals—Miss Lansin@ 
and Miss Ruvtz Rees. Christmas Term begins October 
2. For Catalogues address Rosemary Hall. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 


HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 18y0. 


ItirNnors, Rockford. 
OCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women. —42d year. Full College and Preparatory 
Courses. Special advantages for Music and Art. Rest- 
dent physician. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium 
SF ae generously equipped for the Sargent svstem 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 
girla make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular courses of study. Catalogue, with full par- 
ticulars asto entrance requirements, furnished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard to admis- 

sion in fall of ’90 or 194 is invited. Address 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 
Please mention the Nation, 


~ TLLINora, Woodstock. 
IDD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Youth.—42d year commences Sept. 17, 1890. Boys 
trom 8 to 18 years preferred—prepared for college or 
business. A delightful home—manners, morals, and 
health carefully suarded. Address 
- K. Topp, A. -M.. Principal. — 


Marne, Mt. ona Seal Harbo 
RIVATE TUITION DURING THE 


summer. Students’ Club of Mt. Desert, conducted 
by four experienced tutors. Preparation for Harvard. 
oe cottage. Rowing, tennis, etc. Send for circu- 
Mae Lous L. Hooper, 45 Holyoke House, Cambridge, 
ass, 















































Marne, Portland. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


School for Young Ladies reopens Se el 
Pay 1890, Address 91 Danforth | St., Portland, 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
7. JOHN'S COLLEGE.—102D  SES- 
sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
ments and four courses of study. Buildings heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. For Catalogues, address 
the President. THOMAS FeLi, LL.D... Ph.D. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 

] A TSS RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL, LO- 
d cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Stvdents 
yrepared for college. Principals— Miss 8. H. Randolph, 

Miss A. L. Armstrong. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 16 Mount Vernon Place. 
Mf ov 'NT VERNON INSTITUTE.— 
‘WZ Mrs, Julia R. Tutwiler and Mrs. Anne Cabell! Rust, 
Principsls. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. 5 + tga pupils limited to twenty. 
Reopens September 2 24. 


wanes. © Baltimore, "122 and 124 West Frank- 
in S .. 


YDGEWORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 
School for young ladies will reopen Thursday, 
fe Scho 18. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





Schools. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding Schoo! for Young Ladies 
reopens September 18, 1800. Principais—Miss M. C. 
and 8S. R. CARTER. 





PER YEARATLUTHERVILLE 
Semtnery for Young Ladies. 38th year, 
Graduates in English, Classical, Scientific, and Music 
Schools. Modern conveniences, full Faculty. thorough 
training, and home comforts. Send gd Catalogue. 
Rev. J. I - TURNER, A.1 A.M. 


MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Baltimore. 
$225 





MaSSaCHUSETTs, AMh 
ax GROVE, ‘HOME. SCHOOL FOR 
ung Ladies, reopens September 18 
Building remodelled "and enlarged. — cdmitted 
to Smit “6 Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss VryLino W. BuF¥UM, A. B.. _Principal. 


Massacnu SETTS, | Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies will begin its 62d year sept. 11. with en- 
larged facilities, in its new and improved buildings, 
Terms, &400 a year. PHILENA MCKKEN, Principal. 
MassaCHU satTs, Ferkshire Co., Berkshire. 
RESTALBON FARM.—A_ Home: School 
for aix boys. Preparation for per or business, 
For ciroular. address Epw ARD _F ISHER. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bostor mn. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
EpmunD H. Bannegtt, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street, 
{“HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year), 
For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology {s aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especiaily attractive and 
ig very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth 


Avenue. 
‘HE MISSES GILMAN WILL RE- 
open their Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
October 1. 
_ Circulars on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
tober 2 pod ‘eed School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 


su fo gen portunities for the study of Language, 
sinenenere. opporti and Philosophy. -~ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
7 MISSES via sang gg the d SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will 4. received. 


MASSACHUSRTTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place, 
R. HALE'’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science, 
——n and Modern Languages @ prominent 
eatures. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—Superlor training; best home 
care, Rember limited. none Sept. 10, 1820. &550 
per year, N. CARLETON. Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hall, English, Ciassical, and 
Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and soglal 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd- 
ing. Applicants must be over — Address 
- ARTHUR GILMAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ree 13 Appian Ww ay. 
AY AND FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Fits for college. Boys taken care of dur- 
ing the summer, with or without instruction, on the 
coast of Maine. Address for the Summer, Islesford, Me. 
Cireulars, JOSHUA KENDALL, A. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘canniaane. Larch Street. 


£ OME FOR BOYS,—DkR. ABBOT AD- 


mits not more than four boys Into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of careinali respects. Charming location 
with fine tennis-court. F, E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


Massac! HUSETTS, Concord, 
f; OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—S/X 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis, row- 
ing, and canoeing. French spoken in the family. 
Separate tuition and best care (f health of pupils 
James S. GARLAND. A.B., Harv., 1866, 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 

pares for sclentific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B, KNAPP, S. B. (M. T. T. a 


“MASSACHUSETTS, East Hampton. 
LTLLISTON SEMINARY. — PRE- 
pares boys for any college or seientific school. 
Opens September 4, 1890. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms, Ali buildings heated by steam. Address 
tev. W ILLIAM GALLAGHER, Princtpal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—2ist year, Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthfullocation. Ourcertificate admits 
toSmith. Science, Art, Music. J.C, PARSONS, Prin. — 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL.— HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Laaies, Ten miles from Boston. Mu- 
sic, Art, and guages. Miss M. G, WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 
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Massacuvusetts, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


m5 Boys.—Twenty fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1800. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal; A.M. FREEMAN, A.B.,H’d Master, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding Schoo! for Boys.—scho»l Year 

begins September 17, For all information address 

WinuiAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South traintree. 

THE THAYER 
Term, fourteenth year, 
For information address 





begins September 17, 


1sv0. 
J. B. SEWALL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
A R. AND MRS. JUHN McDUFFIE, 
4 Successors to Miss Catharine L. Howard in her 
Schoolfor Girls Address Mrs. JOHN McDUFFIR, 
care of Miss C atnarine L.. Howard. 


MAssac HU SETS, West Newton. 
EST VTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical Se nook -Thirty seventh year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1890. Afamfily school for lads 
and misses; prepares for college, solentific school, 
business life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NaTH’L T. ALLEN. At home first week in August and 
after Sept. 10. 


MASSACHU -ETTS, Wilbraham. 
ESLE YAN CA DEM Y—ONE 
the half-dozen best academic and classical 
schools in New England. The payment of #51 in ad 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, With board, f r Fall 
term, beginning Auzust 27. Send for catak “cue to Rev. 
G. M. STEELE, Prin. 


MASSACHUSET rs, “Worcester. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL 
tory. 








FOR 
Young Ladies fae Children. College prepara- 


Reopens Oct. 1, #600 per year. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


HE HOME SCHOOL.—MISS KIM- 
BALL’S Day and Boarding School for Girls ts 
finely located in the delightful city of Worcester. 
Pleasant, cheerful home. College-;reparatory and 
special courses. Desiraple home for motherless girls. 
Address Home ScHOOoL 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY.—56T7TH 
Year, Thorough preparation for any college 
or scientific school. Certificate admits to Brown, Colby, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Vassar, Willtams, and to Amherst 
in the classics. New bui ding, admirably equipped 
with laboratories, superb gymnasium, ee ete. 
Dormitories, singleand double roons. Both bulidings 
heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERC ROMBIE, A. M., 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY 


DEMY begins 35th year Sept 17. 
tific, _ Business. 


Principal. 


ACA- 
Classical, Scien- 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. » Head Master. 
MICHIGAN, Houghton. : 
iY phe HIGAN MINING SCHOOL,.—A 
af State School of Surveying, Mining, Electrical and 
Mecnanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Assay- 
ing, Ore Dressing, Mineralogy. Petrography, Geology, 
Drafting, Machine Design, uition free. kor 
catalogues and information, “9 ares 
M. ao ‘h. D., 


ete. 


. WADSWORTH, 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 


ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 

—A College Preparatory “chool of the highest 

grade. Location thirty miles from Decroit, and unsur- 

passed for beauty and health ee For ¢ atalogue, 
address oak ROGERS, Supt. 


i ae NEW HaMPSHIRE, pom my a 
ROCTOR ACADEMY.—BOTH SEX- 
es. Liberal management. Healthful locatton. 
Fits thoroughly for coliege or for toe aching. Expenses 
very low, For catalogue, addres 
Tree W. 
“NEW HAMPSHIRE, Exeter. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADE- 


MY, The 108th year begins September 10, 1890. 
For Catalogues and information apply tothe Secretary. 


New HaMpsHIRE. Portsmouth. 
TSS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J, G. 
Whittier says: ‘‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
lace for 8 school could scarcely be found in New 
tngland.’ 


NEW JERSEY, heverly 
RINITY HAL Ra YOUNG 
Home-School of the highest order. 
in English, Music, Art, and Lanzuages, 
ing in manner, mind, ‘and heart. 
begins September 25. 
cipal, 


Director. 





Ww HITE, A.M.. 


Prin. 





LADIES 

Sould culture 

Careful train- 

fwenty-third year 

For circular address the Prin- 
RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT 


NEW. JERSEY, Bridgeton, Seven Gables. 


RS. WESTCOTT'’S BOARDING 
School for Young Ladies, in South Jersey, pre- 
pares for any college. Climate mild and dry. Gym 


Illustrated circular. 
NEw JERSRY, Burlington. nea 


T. MARY'S HALL, THE OLDEST 
Church School in the country for Girls, will beg 
its 64th Schoo! Yearon Sept 29. For Catalogue aue 
to the Principal, Miss CHARLOTTE TiTcoMB, or to the 
Bishop of New Jersey. the P resident. 
NEW JERSEY, Englewood, Dwi ght Place. 
ISS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 


RAR’S School for Girls. Near Palisades of the 


nasium. 


Hudson. 

Ais “New JERSEY, Mount Holly. cae 

A OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
Boys.—Near Philadelphia. Healthful, helpful, 


homelike, Education with formation of character. 
College Prep,, English, and Business Courses, 8350 
per year, Heyry M, Wauranpt, Yale, Prin, 


ACADEM Y.—FIRST 


OF 


Schools. 


NEW Jersey, New Brunswick. 
IUTGCERS COLLEGE PREPARA 

tory School. Boarding school for boys and 

young men. Prepares for the best colleges, scientific 
schools or business. 

E. H. Cook, A.M., Ph.D, 

Head Master 

New JERSEY, 

AQUET INSTITUTE.—ENGLISH, 

French, and German Boarding and Day school 


for young ladies and children. Miie. Haragigr Ss, Ka 
QUET, Principal. 


Short Hills. 


New York, Albany. 


i kt ALBANY ACADEMY.—77TH 
year. Prepares boys to rany College or Sc Jentifie 
School. Twenty reliable boys placed tu small croups 
in private families. HENRY P. WaRREN, A.B... Prin 

= New York, Avrora, 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 


Three Full Courses of Study. 
ful and healthful. 4! 
building ready next 
tember 10, 180, Send 


Location beaut! 
refined Christian Home. New 
September. Session begins Sep 
or Catalogue. 


. S. Frisper, D.D., President. 


NEw Yor, Brooklyn 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMIN A RY. 
—boarding and Day School for Girls. 40th year 


opens Sept. 25. Address for circulars, 138-140 Mon 
tagua St. 


Brooklyn, Columbia 


Heights, 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
; Girls will reopen Oct »ber 1, 1890. 


New York, 140-142 
h 


B affalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
SEMINARY.—THE F 
year begins September i?. For oirculars, 


NEW Y ORK, 


B , fag 


address 


Mra. C. F. Harrr 


kW YORK City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL—MISS JULIA 
G. McAllister, Principal, succeeding Mrs, Syivanus 
Reed, who continues as visitor. 27th year begins Oct. 1 
NEW York City, 82 and 34 Fast 57th Street. 
TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOM P.- 
SON’S School for Girls will reopen Thursday, 
October 2, i8¥0. 
NEw YorRK CITY, 624 Madison Ave., near 58th St 
HE BENTLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
—Principal, William Jones, A.B., Harvard. July 
and August, Far Rock away. oL. I. 


New Y ORK CITY, 1! Ol Madison Avenue 
LASS. if SCHOOL FUR GIRLS 
U oe advantages for boarding puplis. Certifi 
oate admits to Wellesiey and other Colleges. Ke peus 


Oct. 1 Miss Ne RTH and Miss BARnBs, Princip als 


New YORK City, 32 West 40th Street, 
WE COMSTOCK SCHOOL.—ESTAB- 
Hshed 1862. Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls, 
Reopen s Oct. 1. Miss Day, Princiral. 
—" Y Cit ( ITY, 55 an 47th Street. 
Mss BBONS'’ SCHOOL 
Girls L-4 reopen a 1. Three 
P pupils will be receivec into the family. 
New Yor City, 60 West 104th St. 
HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL 
Girls, removed to 50 West 104th Street, corner 
Manhattan Avenue. Miss Emily A. Ward. + rine 
Colleze preparation. Spacious quarters for resident 
pupils, Reopens September 17. 
NEw York, ( laverack. 


“LAVERACK COL 


FOR 
boarding 


EGE AND HUD.- 
SON RIVER INSTITU TE. —Healthfully and beau 
tifully located in the Hudson River Vailey. Affords 
superior advantaces for thorough and systematic edu- 
cation to young men and women. Care!ul attention 
given by a strong faoulty of experienced professors 
and teachers to intelleci ual, social. moral, and phys 


eal culture. A Conservatory of Music and Art of hich 
grade. 37th year opens Sept. 15. Send for illustrated 
Catalogue. Rev. A. H. Flack, A.M, President. 


New York. Fort Edware. 


TORT EDWARD COLLEG/Ai 


- E a 


stitute for Young Women. Supertor bt ings, 
appointments, and advantages. $22 send fi u 


trated Catalocue. Jos. E 


NEW YORK, Glen Cove, 


D)OSORIS SCHOOL=A HICH 
school for boys: 8600 to $750 ner year. 


Kiva 


session June 16 to September 15. Terms 
month. kK O'CONNOR, B.L., PAD. Direct 
New Yor«, Kingston-on-Hud 
OLDEN HILL PRE P tA TORY 











ZT School for Bk oys. Stxth rear be ns September 
24 HN CRoss, A . Principal 
NOt Yor, — Isian n City 
a ime . ~ 
ba E CATHEDRAL i H TOOL OF ST. 
Paul.—Endowed school for bors. Seventeen 
miles from New York Ten resident masters; seven 
visiting instructors. Prepares for any co! ege oF act 


entifie school. Has graduates 


in the leading c heges. 
Mili ary driii undera 


S. Armyoffcer. 1 brought tt 
munificence of the late Mrs. A. T. Stewart the b id 
ing isone of the finest school buildings in the U. {2 
and every department is thoroughly eq ay ol 
cellent laboratories for individual work in Che 





and Physics. English required throughout the course. 
Location unsurpassed fn healthfulness, CHAS, STUR 
TEVANT Moore, A.8, (Harvard), 


Head Master 


New Y« ORK z zhkeepsie 
YIVERVIEW ACADEMY .—557H 
Year. Prepares thoroughly for College. the 





Government Academies, and Dusiness. Military drill. - 
Bissezg & Aueyx, Principais. 














~ oy 
SCHO 





OlS. 
New YorkK, Sar atowa Springs 
“EMPLE GRO LADiES’ SEMINA 
RY .—Supertor facilities for the higher Sctences 
Philosophy, Languaces, Mus balr g. a t andl 
socialcuiture, oth year begins Sept.l ( F. Dow! 


Pno.bD., Pres. 


New YORK, Syracuse 











RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
4 Sehool for Glris. Reopens septe r s 
Refers to Hon. Abram 5S, Hewilt:, ree W Curtis 
Hon. Wayne McVearh, Rev. Edwa Ev tt ale 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew Db. W e 
New ¥ tk. Ta on 
, rye 
iN. Dae a d q ! 
lav « ¢ . ‘ ‘ 
«iris. en Sept er os MW. Ms 
alF, Prine he ty 
New York, Tarrytown on nison 
A Iss BULALE Y’S BOARDING ANI 
ray School for Girls W reopen W ne ay 
Sep em b rl? 
Nortu Carortva, Asheville 
VAVENS 
A at ardimg and Day S f ys ead 
Master. } i Ma maid A x t 
Onlo, Athens. 
ve Y STATE-AIDED | DALE 
/ cal Department tn Ublo. Plementary and ad 
vanced Gourses. J.P.@ ’ t pa 
Onto, Cincinaatt 
IARTHOLOME WU ENG: ‘ {VJ 
Classical Home and lay & i for Giri mardand 
tuition $40) achool year. G Hart xEKWw } 
Ono, (imeinuatt 
j TSS ARMSTRONG'S SCH ' FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avenda Family 
iim ted toelhteen. Circulars sent on ay ail 





( HL », Coiumbus, t 


M: PHELPS'S ENGLISH {NI 
Seeiie al Sch rung Ladtes Special ad 
age, Literature, “uate é 


vau tage sin Lang 
















and Soctal Cu 7 Lterm begins Seg ber 
isso New school Dullding 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
IRYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women . ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduat eand t indergradt rate cs ses itn Sanskrit, Greek 
t Mathematics nelt » 
P Italian, Spanish, 
and Old H German, Celtt 





{stry, 
rellowsh 
thematics, History, a 
as ADOVe. 





toa ag ™ Tyb 


BALDWIN'S DAY. BOA] 
al and College Preparatory School for 


Teopens Sept a KF wr cir ar aidress Miss F. Patt 





PENNSTL¥aNta, Chambersburg 
¥] . ,Pre r- > . ‘* -—- 
[ SON CULLEGCSA FOR yi NG 
Yomen. Fi © Catalogue or od Tice on pars 
tion, onan Ke Fraak, t Prest 


PENNSYLVANI a, Litite, Lancaster County 


eee N HALL SEMINARY FOR 
Young Ladies. Ninety-seventh year A safe, 















comfortable S schog home. Aims to be thorough and 
rational in ita methods and training tareful over 
sightof individualpupt!. Very pleasant locati 
PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville 
tirection. ‘No >) sectarian teeta All 
i i students for the Christian stry 
welcomed I ee years’ irse t. ur years for those 
not college graduates. Tuition free Address 
ROaRD OF [INSTRUCTION 
PRENNSYLVaNra, Ovontz, Montgomery County. 
. re or rs —~ tye Pty aes 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1888 from Chestnut St.. Phila 
hia, to eonts, the spacious coi ry seat of Jay 
e. will begin its forty first year Wednesday, Se; 
tem ber 4 For cireulars apply to PRINCIPALS 
Principals—Miss Frances Bennett, Misa Svivia J. 
EFastm tan. Principal K meriia— Mise H. A. Dillaye. 
PENNSYLVANI a. Philadelphia rermantow! 
SRANKLIN SCHOOL. A CH ARTEREL 
{ utc for Poys and Young Men, offers ad 
n n for the best Co —_ and Schools 
extended courses in History, English 
h, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
An excellent system of physica iiture 


iilding and extensive 
rmation senton ap 
A M., Head Master. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, Gern 
and 204 West Cheiten Avenu 
1 ISS MARY E.STEVENS'S BOARD- 
4 ing and Pay School. 22d year begins Septem ber 
24. 1890 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and 


Rryn Mawr entrance exam! 
school Certificate admits t 

| RS. COMEGYS AND 
é Enclish, French, and Gern ~ 
for voung ladies reopens sept 


Students prepared for Co'lege. 
Outdoor exercise 





i : 7 





ant 


own, 202 








ther Collerve 
nations he id 
\ aaear,. 


in the 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, (heetmut Hill, 
MISS BELL'S 
1 Boarding School 
Ample grounds for 


PRNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
Mi: S ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day Schoo! for Young Ladies will reopen Sept, 26, 
CT YVAN! A. Philadelphia, 4301 Walnut St. 


T ST. BOARDING 





hi Ni 
Ww: Seb: aa r Girl s Homelike, thorough, and pro- 
gressive. Miss J. TRAUTMANN, *rincipal. 


The Nation. 
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Schools. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 
‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
9th month, 6th, 1890. Thirty minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under care of Friends, Full 
college courses for both sexes leading to Classical, En- 
gineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, anet braries, For full particulars 
YM 


address . H. APPLETON, Ph.D., 
President. 





Rope IsLanD, Providence. 
({@RIE NDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes.—Founded in 1784, Excellent home, Stu- 
dents from 18 States, All denominations. Thorough 
work in English, Sclence. Classics, Music, and Art, 
Our certificate admits to College. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL B. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 63 Snow St. 
FANG LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
(¢ -—27th year; 21 teachers. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, or Business. Strong in English, 
Mathematics. Science, with Laboratory. Ancient and 
Modern Languages and Elocution. hapel, Gymna- 
sium, Military Drill, rield Athietics. For catalogue, 
address GoFF, Rick & SMITH. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
Leading school South. Three buildings 30 officers; 

Vanderbilt University privileges; 400 pupils; Music, Art; 


Gymnasium, Term begins Sept. 3. Send for Cata- 
logue. Rev. Gro. W. F. Prick, D.D., President. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 

l ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY.— 
Over 50 Professors and 600 Students last year. 
Seven distinct departments: Academic, Theological, 
Law, Meaical, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering. 

For catalogue, address WILs WILLIAMS. 

__ VIRGINIA, Bellevue. 

ELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO- 
roughly equipped and of high grade, for boys and 


young men. For catalogue or information. address 
W. R. ABBor, Principal. 





Virginia, Lexington. 
AW SCHOOL—WASHINGTON AND 
. Lee University.—Charles A, Graves, M.A., B.L., 
Prof. of Common and Statute Law. John Randolph 
Tucker, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, 
and of Constitutional and international Law, 


For catalogue address 
G. W. C. Lex, President. 


VIRGINIA, Salem. 

YOANOKE COLLEGE, IN THE VIR- 

ginia Mountains. Several full courses for de- 
grees. Good Commercial Course. Special attention 
to English. French and German spoken. Library 
17,000 volumes. Best moral and relizious influences, 
Five churches in Salem. No bar-rooms. Expenses for 
9 months $150 to $200 (including fees, board, ete ). Stu- 
dents from 15 States, Indian Territory, and Japan. 
Thirty-eighth year begins Sept. 17. Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. Address 

JuLivs D. DREHER, President. 

Wisconsin, Racine. 
JACINE COLLEGE.—FALL TERM OF 

Grammar School begins September 11, 1890. 
Rev. ARTHUR Piper, 8.T,D., Warden. 


NREUILLY, PRés Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 
R. A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


Teachers, etc. 


£ ONFLEUR,NEAR LE HAVRE AND 
Trouville. Board and residence in a French 
family. Lessons if desired. Beautiful and picturesque 
scenery. References in New York and Boston. Ad- 
dress Mile. Po@non, Honfleur, Calvados, France, 


HARVARD GRADUATE (A.B. 1889, 
Ps A.M. 1890) would like a position as teacher of 
Modern Languages (English, French, German) or of 
the Classics, Address G. H. MAYNADIER, 9 Plympton 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


WELL-EDUCATED YOUNG LADY, 
experienced in teaching deaf mutes by the method 
of audible speech, desires an engagement. The best 
of references given. Address 
Prof, J. FRANKLIN JAMES »N, Winchester, Mass, 


d YALE GRADUATE, WHO HAS 
P a had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ahip of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 

A. M., care of the Nation. 


4 N EXPERIENCED TEACHER (W0O.- 

man), who is a doctor of medicine and who has 
studied abroad, desires a position to teach chemistry, 
physics, and physiology. N. H., care of Nation. 


4 RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED BY 
4 a lady experienced in housekeeping and the 
management of children, 8S. E. V., Mattapan, Boston, 
Mass. 

AN EXPERIENCED TUTOR (A.B., 
4 H. U.. ’87) will prepare for the Harvard entrance 
or make-up examinations. Address LAW STUDENT, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


f OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., 11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter, 


(CHARLES W. 





STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
ied Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged Agency 
anual free. Oe _ EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. — 
MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
Le tutors, governesses, teachers, ete , supplied to col- 
leges, schools, and families. French, German, and Spa- 
nish spoken. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150 5th Av., cor. 20th St. 


“CCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
tstablished 1856. 3 East 14th St., N. ae 





Virginia Military Institute, 
LEXINGTON, VA. 

52d Year. State Military, Scientific, and Technical 
School. Thorough courses in general and applied Che- 
mistry and in Engineering. Confers degree of graduate 
in Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. All expenses, 
including clothing and incidentals, provided ata rate 
of $36.00 per month, as an average for the four years, 
exclusive of outfit. Gen. Scotr Supp, Superintendent, 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th 8t 
* Washington, 817 Market Space. 





TONE, 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 
who will put in the numbers for asmall charge. These 
have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and are 
stamped in gold on back The Nation and the number 
of the volume, Price 60 cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 
XLIX., f.e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number wanted. 

Address 


THE NATION, Box 794 New York. 





**T advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught short-handwriting and A ie ne 
who can typewriie his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.’’—Charles 


Coming Man,”’ 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
NEW YORK, 








EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps. 


For use 


I-2 

to with 

36 Batteries 
Candle or 
Power. Dynamos, 





3 to 40 Volts. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 

which shows prices of, and experiments with, 
Edison Lamps, and gives directions 

HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP BATTERY 
to operate them. Anyintelligent Boy can make 
and use these Batteries and Lamps, 

EDISON LAMP CO., Harvison, N. J. 





Coast of Maine. 


CAPE ROSIER. 

The lands of the **Cape Rosier Associates’ on 
Penobscot Bay are now first offered for sale 
in parcels of five and ten acres and upwards, 
These :ands comprise over ten miles of almost 
continuous shore frontage in one of the bold- 
est and most beautiful sections on the coast, 
twelvejhours’ journey from Boston. They front 
upon fine harbors, have beautiful rocky shores, 
beaches, wocds, and mountain views. ‘The 
drives along the shores and among the hills are 
very varied and beautiful. New wharves have 
been built and new connections with daily 
trains and steamboats established. In these 
lands is offered an exceptional opportunity to 
purchase for very small sums fine and per- 
fectly protected seashore estates. The lands 
will not be sold for speculation or in small lots, 


ALFRED BOWDITCH, ) 

HENRY PARKMAN, 

J. MURRAY HOWE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass, 


- Trustees, 








Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


A stenographer 
Reade on *'The 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Wa. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co, 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

















For Fifteen Years the Standard, and 
to-day the most perfect development of 
the writing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achievements of in- 
ventive and mechanical skill. 
to the Remington every improvement 
that study and capital can secure. 


We add 












The Nation. 
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The Week, 





Tne adoption of the Conference report on 
the Silver Bill by the Senate is a very happy 
termination of a bitter controversy. The 
bill, as we have said, is a better measure 
than the existing law. It puts an end to the 
arbitrary coinage of $2,000,000 per month 
on the first of July, 1891, and although the 
coinage meanwhile will be at a higher rate, 
the bill puts in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury a fund for meeting the possible 
drain on his resources, namely, the $55,000, - 
000 held to redeem the notes of national 
banks retiring their circulation. Hitherto 
this fund has appeared among the assets of 
the Treasurer in his monthly statement, but 
has been offset by an equal Hability. The 
law does not exactly wipe out that debt, but 
authorizes the Secretary to treat it as a 
contingent and undetermined liability, and 
to use the $55,000,000 like any other 
funds in his hands. Therefore he can draw 
upon it, if need be, to purchase the 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion per month. His 
ordinary receipts will not be lessened during 
the next twelvemonth by the bullion pur- 
chases. The question whether the Secre- 
tary is really required to purchase any bul- 
lion under the new law was hotly debated 
in the Senate. The opponents of the Con- 
ference report contended that he was 
not required to buy a single ounce. The 
other side ‘‘ had no doubt” that he would 
purchase 4,500,000 ounces per month till 
the Ist of July, 1891, nor have we; but 
we also have no doubt that he could fix 
the market price so that none would be 
offered to him. The bill was drawn so as 
to protect the Treasury against embarrass- 
ment and possible insolvency. The discre- 
tion left to the Secretary was really necessary 
to this end, and is, therefore, right. 





The admission of Wyoming as a State is a 
notable event, because it brings into the 
Union for the first time a commonwealth 
where women exercise the suffrage upon the 
same terms with men. Wyoming was the 
first Territory to try this experiment, and 
never has shown any disposition to retrace the 
step. The admission of a woman-suffrage 
State is a decided victory for the cause, 
which has not of late been making much 
progress in the older commonwealths. 





Most of the press censorships in Eu- 
rope are content to order certain articles 
to be left out of the newspapers, without 
dictating what they shall print. The Re- 
publican dictatorship set up at Washington, 
which has Speaker Reed at its head and 
‘* Jim” Belden as press censor, is not con- 
tent with any half-way authority. Having 
coerced the Republican Senators into hold- 
ing w caucus on the Elections Bill, the 
Speaker directed his press censor to put the 





screws on the Republican press of the coun- 
try to compel the caucus to take the action 
he desired. Listen to the closing paragraph: 
‘* Will you not do your duty in urging that 
the Senate shall respond promptly by the 
passage of the measure which the House 
deems essential, absolutely essential, to the 
purity of the elections of its own members?” 
We do not know which was the most amus- 
ing feature of the execution of this order— 
the prompt cbedience of such leading papers 
as the New York 7riune and the Philadel- 
phia Press (edited respectively by the United 
States Ministers to France and Russia), or 
their stupidity in publishing Belden’s order 
along with the evidence of their servility. 
As for the ‘‘ dignity of the Senate,”” of what 
avail will executive sessions and all the other 
time-honored precedents be to preserve it if 
the Speaker of the House, issuing his or 
ders through the newspapers, can decide 
what the action of the Senate shall be? If 
Horace Greeley sees the 7rtune in his pre- 
sent abode, it must make him blush for his 
old paper to see it meekly allow its course to 
be dictated from Washington by two country 
politicians, one from Maine and one from 
Syracuse. 





Mr. Blaine’s last letter on the McKinley 
Tariff Bill, relating especially to the sugar 
clause thereof, shows that he is very much 
in earnest, but there is small probability that 
it will accomplish the end he seeks, namely, 
the retention of the duty on sugar for reci 
procity trading purposes. The repeal of the 
tax on raw sugar is the one thing that the 
Republican leaders rely upon to sweeten 
the McKinley Bill to the farmers. Mr. 
Blaine knows this, and therefore he drives 
straight at the farmers with his argument 
He tells them that if the sugar duty is re 
tained, he can use it 
the 


as a wedge to force 


Cuban and other 


open foreign mar 
kets for their  breadstuifs and provi- 
sions. If it is repealed, as the Me 
Kinley Bill proposes, he tells them 


that a duty of more than 100 per cent. will 
be put immediately on flour in the ports of 
Cuba and Porto Rico in order to protect the 
Spanish millers. He He tells 
them that ‘‘ there is not a section or a line in 
the entire bill that will open a market for an- 
other bushel of wheat or another barrel of 
pork.” This is a condemnation of the entire 
McKinley Bill. It is really a stump speech 
against the measure. Mr. Blaine has reached 
the time of life when persons in respon 
sible station usually weigh their words. It 
cannot be doubted that he weighed these 
words, and that be had a purpose in writing 
them over and above the sugar duty. It 
looks as though he intended to ‘' knife ” 
somebody. Very likely McKinley himself 
is the person aimed at. To tell all the farm- 


says more. 


ers in the United States that their interests are 
ignored in the whole bill is to furnish the 
opponents of the McKinley Bill, and espe- 
‘inley himself, 
This 


cially the opponents of Me 
with a weapon of destructive power. 








eae x- 


saying of the Plumed Koight will cut 


some figure in the next campaign, 
The somewhat startling figures presented 
tothe Senate by Mr. Allison, betokening «a 


Treasury deficit of $70,000,000 to $140 
000,000 the coming year, may help to carry 
Mr. Blaine’s wishes into effect, by showing 
the very 
board $54,000,000 of revenue in such a crisis 


great danger of throwing over 


It is a matter of some significance that t! 


commercial clusses of Germany are moving 

to have the prohibition of American pork 

rescinded. Probably the movement wou 
but the 

against German trade that we have lately 


put up in the McKinley Administrative Bi 


be successful for new barriers 


and those we are preparing to put 
up in the McKinley Tarif? Bill Tha 
these measures have had a= most irri 


tating effect all over Europe there 
reason to believe. Even in Englan 
has been talk of retaliation, but Eng 


iat } 
nich wt 


probably the only country in w 
will be It is the only country, too, 


in which American 


none. 
protectionists would be 
glad to see measures of retaliation adopted 


Retaliation in the way of tariffs is having 
a great run at the present time in Europe, 
the latest example being the proh 
Servian pigs and pork by Austria 





ion of 
This 
action on the part of the great empire against 





i 


the small land locked principality is inter 
ed in part to have a political effect, and to 
teach the Servians to Keep a civil tongue in 
their heads. It has nevertheless an economik 


side also, and is intended to give the native 
swineherds a monopoly of the home market 
The area of the commercial war tha. was de 
clared against Rumania by Austria a few 
years ago, and which has been productive of 
7 


untold misery to the poorer classes in both 
countries, is thus extended southward, and 
more half-starved ignorant peasants and 


half-starved ignorant operatives are made to 
suffer by being deprived of the sight to buy 
their food and sell their products to the 
The weakness of the poor 

It is impossible to make 
victims of the protective policy 
what it is that takes the 
bread out of their mouths and the clothing 
off their backs. Rumanian peasants have 
been obliged to sell their sheepskin coats at 
the beginning of winter in order to pay their 


best advantage. 
is their poverty 
these 


understand 


taxes since the commercial war with Austria 
began. Yet they have apparently no concep 
tion of the cause of their misfortunes, and 
would not it if it 


were explained to them. 


be able to understand 





The collection of half-adozen British war 
vessels at Esquimault harbor has given occa- 
sion for some surmise that they may be in- 
tended to protect British sealers in Bering 
Sea. It is not unlikely that the orders to 
these ships, which must have been issued 
months ago, were given with a view to such 
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contingencies. It does not follow that guns 
will be fired. The latest advices from 
Washington are altogether peaceful. The 
official despatches will be published short- 
ly, and they may be followed by the 
pourparlers of Mr. Blaine and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. What we have been led to 
expect in the latter batch is some evidence 
that Mr. Blaine and Sir Julian had arrived 
at an understanding some time ago, but that 
President Harrison refused his assent, being 
moved thereto by the entreaties of the 
North American Commercial Company, the 
new lessee of the seal islands, which, having 
bid more than it can afford to pay for its 
privileges, is extremely anxious to prevent 
any seals being taken anywhere at any time 
by anybody except itself. 





Lord Salisbury has probably removed one 
of the elements of danger from the New- 
foundland trouble by informing the French 
Government that French officers cannot be 
permitted to exercise police powers, and en- 
force the regulations of a treaty with Great 
Britain on British soil. It was the landing of 
French naval officers to order the removal 
of the Newfoundlanders’ huts and nets 
which promised to make the existing 
complications really grave. The execution 
of the treaty belongs to Great Britain. The 
French are only entitled to call attention to 
infractions of it and ask for redress, It is 
for the British naval officers to see that 
Newfoundlanders respect it. Accordingly 
we believe the practice on the spot is now so 
amended that the French officers complain 
to the British oflicers, who then see that right 
isdone. But that any colony will submit to 
the usufruct of its shore and waters by 
foreigners very much longer is most unlike- 
ly. Ifthe French are not bought out by the 
home Government, the Newfoundlanders 
will certainly discover some other way of 
getting rid of them. 





The establishment of cable communica- 
tion with Bermuda is one of the great events 
of the century to that little fragment of the 
British Empire, and a matter of interest to 
the many Americans who have learned the 
charms of that delightful winter resort. 
Not a few, doubtless, will feel a mild regret 
that the isolation which has been so notable 
an attraction of the place is thus broken, but 
they can console themselves with the re- 
flection that the daily paper in Bermuda 
seems very remote, so that they may still 
escape hearing what is going on in the rest 
of the world every day. ‘The ‘‘modern im- 
provements” are, of course, great things, 
but the people who knew Bermuda before 
there was a cable, will always feel that they 
were more fortunate than those who ‘can 
send a message to any part of the world.” 





The adjournment of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature leaves the lottery question ina muddle 
from which only the courts can extricate it. 
Finding that they lacked in the Senate 


one vote of the two-thirds required to over- 
ride the Governor's veto, the lottery mana- 





gers made a virtue of necessity, changed 
front, and took the ground that the Gover- 
nor's signature was not essential. It isa fair 
question which is the correct view, and pre- 
cedents can be found by each side in other 
States, the Pennsylvania Legislature, for ex- 
ample, having submitted at the same session 
two proposed amendments, of which one went 
to the Governor for his signature and the 
other not. The Louisiana bill, however, con- 
tains other provisions than the one regarding 
submission. In case the courts hold that 
the amendment may go to the people, the 
issue will not be decided until 1892, and 
there will be a chance that a_ healthier 
public sentiment may be aroused in the mean- 
time. 





Evidently the Republican managers are be- 
coming uneasy over the ‘‘ Farmers’ Alli- 
ance,” the party press beginning to offer 
urgent advice on the subject. A paragraph 
in the Cleveland Leader, for example, which 
is now going the rounds of the rural post- 
masters’ newpapers, informs the farmers that 
“The efforts that are being put forth in 
this and many of the Western States to 
induce the Farmers’ Alliance to act as a 
political body are purely selfish, and have 
in view the aggrandizement of some clique 
or party rather than the benetit of the farmer 
or the advancement in strength and influence 
of this organization.” ‘‘The proper field 
for such an order,” the Leader thinks, ‘*‘is 
educational and codperative. It can do the 
farmer vastly more good by keeping him 
acquainted with improvements in the 
methods of production, changes in mar- 
kets, and the like, than by  becom- 
ing a political body. Class parties are 
never successful for any length of time 
and rarely benefit the classes organized.” 
This advice is meant to be taken as disin- 
terested, and in reproachful contrast to the 
‘* purely selfish ” efforts of others who ‘‘have 
in view the aggrandizemenpt of some clique 
or party,” and no doubt the Leader would 
be much comforted by the spectacle of the 
farmers educating each other in ‘‘ improved 
methods of production, changes in markets, 
and the like,” and abstaining from political 
action. But, unhappily for the Jeader’s 
party, the farmers themselves are ‘‘ purely 
selfish” so far as this movement goes; they 
are in it for their own ‘‘aggrandizement,” and 
political action is the only means by which 
they can effect anything. They will get 
improved methods of production and changes 
in markets, for instance, as the result of a 
rational and just system of taxation, 





The Postmaster-General, who has just 
been celebrating his fiftieth birthday by a 
more than usually unctuous discourse to his 
Sunday-school, has written a long letter to 
the Post-office Committee of the House in 
answer to the publishers who protest against 
the passage of a bill which proposes to put pa- 
per-covered books in the same postal category 
as bound books, and make them pay one cent 
postage for every two ounces. He argues 
that it is not cheap postage which has made 
books cheap, but various other agen- 
cies, including ‘‘ the absence of an in- 





ternational copyright law, enabling pub- 
lishers to reprint books without authorial 
expenses.” We think this phrase, ‘‘au- 
thorial expenses,” is perhaps the most amus- 
ing contribution this particular pirate has 
made to the copyright discussion. The 
calm, and gusto even, with which he 
points out to the publishers that one of the 
advantages they enjoy in this happy land 
is the privilege cf stealing the materials of 
their business, is very droll. It is very much 
as if he were to deliver one of his religious 
addresses to some Southern negroes of lar- 
cenous antecedents, and remind them that one 
of the great advantages of their condition 
under our Constitution was that ‘‘they could 
all get their chickens without paying farme- 
rial expenses.” He recently declared in an 
advertisement that what sustained him in 
robbery of the Blacks was that in ‘‘han- 
dling” their Encyclopedia he was doing 
what was morally right, and therefore 
felt perfectly ‘‘serene.” We have no doubt 
this is true. To be miserable when doing 
wrong, one needs a moral sense, which in 
most pirates is very imperfectly developed. 





Some of the phenomena produced by 
strikes in this city are very curicus. T. K. 
Garside, the leader of the cloakmakers’ 
strike, gave this account of his followers in 
one of the morning papers: 

‘* Tl can but refer with honest pride to the work 

we have accomplished in this strike. An al- 
most unorganized body of men, with little or 
no knowledge of the principles of unionism, 
with no money in the treasury, ignorant of the 
English language, standing against hunger 
and privation, forms a scene of pure heroism 
unlike anything yet witnessed.” 
One would suppose naturally that men in 
this condition, suffering from want of food, 
and cut off, through ignorance of the lan- 
guage, from knowledge or understanding of 
the institutions of the country, wouid be so 
absorbed in the economical aspects of their 
struggle with their employers that they 
would have neither time nor inclination for 
the general work of legal reform. But we 
find in the 7ribune of Sunday the following 
report of what occurred at a general meeting 
of the unions connected with the cloak busi- 
ness on Saturday: 


_ “At a meeting of the unions yesterday morn- 
ing in Pythagoras Hall, resolutions were passed 
instructing the Amalgamated Board of the 
strikers to insist on that clause in the demands 
submitted to the Manufacturers’ Association 
which provides that the strikers shall be paid 
full wages for the time they have been idle. 
Resolutions were also passed condemning the 
June and July Grand Juries, which refused to 
indict the manufacturers for conspiracy, and 
it was decided to request the State Legislature 
to abolish the system of trial by grand jury as 
‘a relic of the feudal ages.’” 

This surpasses the demand of the Minnesota 
Farmers’ Alliance that the Supreme Court 
should be abolished, because the farmers 
were presumably acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language and to some degree with the 
history and functions of the Court. But we 
presume all the cloakmakers knew about 
the Grand Jury was that it was some- 
thing, either animal, vegetable, or mine- 
ral, which prevented the employers from 
being tried, convicted, and sent to the peni- 
tentiary for conspiracy. Labor has already 
in this city asked for the repeal of all laws 
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against boycotting and for the abolition of 
the police. If all these demands for reform 
from this quarter were complied with, New 
York would probably be the funniest place in 
the world for an able-bodied and well-armed 
man of a humorous turn to live in. 





The death of Gen. Frémont removes from 
the stage one of the notable characters of 
our time, but his career was too uneven to 
leave any lasting mark in history. There 
was & romantic coloring to his earlier years 
which led to his nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1856, but, after the election, the 
opinion gained ground among  Republi- 
cans of a reflecting turn of mind _ that 
his success wouid have been dis- 
astrous to the party than his defeat. This 
opinion was considerably strengthened after 
the outbreak of the war, when he 
putin command at St. Louis and gathered 
about himself, or allowed to be gathered, 
the so-called ‘‘ California gang.” When at 
a still later period he was summoned to trial 
in a French court on the charge of swindling 
and was condemned in his absence to fine 
and imprisonment, the glamour of the 


more 


was 


Pathfinder, for the most part, faded 
away. Nevertheless, there remained suf- 
ficient gratitude for his early services, 
and perhaps sufficient sympathy for his 


early defeat, to warrant President Hayes in 
appointing him Governor of Arizona Terri 
tory. This was the only civil distinction 
that he held, but he was, a few months ago, 
raised to the dignity of Major-General in the 
Army, and put on the retired list for the 
purpose of giving him a salary. 





The British Ministry have finally settled 
their troubles in the most ignoble way by 
abandoning the Irish Land Bill and tbe 
Welsh Tithes Bill, as they have abandoned 
the License Compensation Clause. So there 
is now no contentious matter left on their 
hands, and the Opposition has won a com- 
plete victory. They made a feeble attempt 
to get the Standing Orders changed, so 
that bills might go over from one session 
to another, and be taken up in the next ses- 
sion at the exact stage in which they had 
been left, but they could not come to 
an agreement with the Opposition on 
this point, and did not dare to adopt 
a bold suggestion of Mr. Balfour's that 
they should propose the change and 
make the motion non-debatable. Their 
plan now is to have a November session, and 
in it start the bills afresh; but this brings 
down on them curses not loud but deep 
from the rank and file of their supporters, 
for it will interfere with hunting and 
other sports. Of their dissolving Parliament 
there is not any more likelihood than of a 
condemned criminal’s asking to have his exe- 
cution hastened. They will stick until 1892, 
come what may in the interval. 





Two or three weeks ago Mr. Gladstone 
gave his views upon the subject of education 
at considerable length before a committee 
appointed to investigate the claims of Llawar 


den to the establishment of a school under 


the new Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 








After briefly discussing the local question, 
he expressed the opinion that classical edu- 
cation was ‘“‘the very best of all for all those 
capable of profiting by it and proceeding 
far enough to realize solid 
but terrible he 
committed 
to force 

throat of 
tion of 


attainment”; 
had been 
endeavoring 
the the 
everybody in a condi- 
life, irrespective of either circum 
To technical education 
he attached the highest value and impor- 
tance, and, by way of illustration, he pointed 


errors, added, 


in the past in 


mere rudiments down 


certain 


stances or capacity. 


out that the main purpose of education is to 
make the youthful mind not a mere reposi 
tury that is to be filled with goods like a 
shop, and to remain in its original condition 
when the goods have been withdrawn from 
and 
for whatever purpose 


it, but a supple, effective, strong, 


available instrument 
it may be applied to. 
triumphs of women students at Cambridge, 
he said that a great deal was yet to be done 


In referring to recent 


in the way of technical education for women. 
He was not, he said, an enthusiast for edu- 
cational endowments in general, and had 
grave doubts whether the large amount of 
educational did 
not dearer, although the 
initial endowments, which enabled boys and 


endowments in England 


make education 


girls to get into the running, as it were, 
he held to be excellent. Ile resented ex 
tremely, he added, the arrangement by 
which girls and young women, while admit 
ted as students, were prevented from touch 
ing one penny 
lated by the universities. 


of the vast wealth accumu 
With regard to 
Greek he was inclined to think that 

waste of I 


it was 
teach it to who 
would not continue the study of it after they 


time to OVS 


were sixteen years old, although there were 


exceptions to all rules. Physical and corpo- 


nt 
ral education generally, he thought, ought 
} 


to be promoted. The hand and the eye 
ought to be trained, and in the training of 


the eye natural history was very beneficial 

His distinct feeling, he said, was that in the 

higher the last 

thirty or forty years too much consideration 

had been given to modern } 
3 


too little to the 


classes of schools during 


apguages, and 


observation of nature. 
One of the sor vlaces In the whole educa 


+ 
St} 


tional question, he remarked in conclusion, 


was the competitive element in the awarding 


of scholarships, but he scrupled to give an 


opinion concerning it, choosing rather to be 
governed by the experience of those who 
had been actual witnesses of the results of 


the modern academical system 


The formation of a Conservative Ministry 


in Spain was an event not expected in that 
country even by sanguine Conservatives 
t Y lye the latest wutterar : f 
themselves; the latest utterances of 


t their 
sa as resigpa 


newspaper organs before 


he nature of a 


tion being int 
} 
I 





cognition of his c 1and of the situation. 
This makes it Ss re- 
signation was and 
considered bv hit to be his wisest po 
litica! move. If he can retura to power af 
ter U ( tions with a strengthened 
majority behind him, as it is very likely 


that he may, the brief Conservative interreg- 
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num will have simply served 
from some 
ments. 
dissolve and 


to relieve him 
awkward temporary embarrass 
not yet ready to 


‘ the st . 
go to th COURLTY 


He was manifestly 


though a 

















declaration of his made a couple ot years 
ago, to the effect that the passage of the 
Suffrage Bill would necessarily carry with 
it the dissolution of the Cortes, was 
triumphantly adduced by his — polit 
cal opponents in support of their ery 
for an immediate bringi: 1 of the 
general election, Their zeal cooled at once 
on coming to power, and they adjourn 
ed the Cortes till Christmas, fixing Fel 
ruary as the for the ¢ e of new 
Deputies. This seems to be plaving 
to Sagasta’s hand, t h it must st 
remain doubtful f he can effect a 
reconciliation among the factions of his 
party, and get the full benefit of 
his popular-suffrage measure, by next Feb 
ruary. At all events, ¢t Conservatives 
cannot undo the Libera s of the 
past five years; indeed, Canovas 4s man of 
most enlightened and progressive views, and 
will doubtless be ready to decla now, as 
he did at the time of a former return to the 
Premiership, Fhe Conservatives do not 
propose to change the history of Spain, but 
to continue 

There is a good deal of difference of o] 
nion over the execution of M Pa a, the 
Bulgarian oflicer, who was shot the other 
day for conspiring aguinst the Government 
of Prince Ferdinand r Russians, and 
the French as Russian allies or partisans, asa 
general rule condemn it in strong terms as an 
act of inexcusable brutality on the part of 
the Prince d his Minister, M.S bu 
loff, while the Germans and English are dis 
posed to approv: A 1 « lexion 
wus given to it by the Prince's having signed 
the warrants just as he was starting ona 
junketing tour, and by the fact that the pri 
soner had no warning that the sentence would 
really be carried out. The truthis, that this 
s the second attempt Bulgarian mil itary 
officers—men wh ve sW i ince to 
the covernment of pr i over 
turn it. The first one succecded in actually 
kidnapping the reigning Prince and carry 
ing him out of the country, and this one, 
had it succeeded, would have resulted in 
anarecby and the tion el r of hus 
sia or Austria a is having a hard 
str for life and a very heroic one 


being her principal and most dan 
gerous Russia organized 
the Bulgarian Army, wrung 


emancipation from th 


enemy, 
Bulgarian 
ind has there 
fore a great many partisans inthe Bulgarian 
- 


service, many of whom, it is said, are really in 
her pay, and doing her bidding, and 
Panitza was undoubtedly among the 


number. Strombuloff, the present minis- 


ter, isa man of the Stanton type, able and 
patriotic and unscrupulous, who is de- 
termined to save his country by any means 


le up his 


mutiny and 


within his reach, and he had 
that if the habit of 


conspiracy was allowed to grow up uncheck 


mn 
mind 


ed among the regular troops, the game might 


as well be given up, 
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THE FORCE BILL. 

Tur main difference between the Federal 
Election Law which the House has just pass- 
ed and that already on the statute-book lies 
in the increased powers the former gives to 
the supervisors of election. The actof May, 
1870, empowered the Circuit Court to ap- 
point supervisors of election on the petition 
of two citizens in cities having over 
20,000 inhabitants, or on the petition of ten 
in any county or parish in a Congressional 
district. These supervisors were to watch 
the registration of voters wherever such 
registration existed; to mark as challenged 
all persons whom they thought improperiy 
registered, and to affix their signatures to the 
list. They were also directed to attend at all 
elections of al! Representatives in Congress 
and watch the voting and counting and 
** scrutinize” the manner in which the 
poll-books and tallies or check-books were 
kept, and they were further to ‘‘ person- 
ally scrutinize” each ballot cast. It will be 
seen from this that the duties of the super- 
visor were simply those of inspection or 
verification. He was to examine the regis- 
ter and verify it by house-to-house visitation 
if necessary. He was to mark the names of 
those whom he thought improperly regis- 
tered. He was to Watch the polls on elec- 
tion day and challenge when he thought 
it necessary, and he was to be present at and 
participate in the final count. 

The Lodge bill provides that this super- 
vision shall take place in any city on the pe- 
tition of 100 voters, and in any Congressional 
district on the petition of 50. But the su- 
pervisor’s powers go much beyond those as- 


signed him by the Act of 1870, for 
he may pass on the qualifications of 
challenged voters; and, not only _ this, 
he may take any ballot which the 


State officers refuse to receive, and put 
it in the ballot-box himself, making a record 
of the case, and also may show voters in what 
boxes to deposit their ballois, in case the 
voter, through inability to read, should be 
unable to discover the proper boxes. More- 
over, when the persons declared to be elect- 
ed by the Federal canvassers are not the 
same as those declared elected by the 
State canvassers, the Clerk of the House 
is required, on pain of fine and imprison- 
ment, to place on the rolls of the House the 
name of the person declared elected by 
the Federal officials. In short, the bill, to all 
intents and purposes, takes the election of 
members of the House out of the hands of 
the State officials. It is, whether called for 
or not, a tremendous step towards centrali- 
zation. 

The strongest speech made against it in 
the House came from Mr. Tucker of Vir- 
ginia. He maintained with great force that 
the power given to the supervisor to pass 
upon the qualifications of voters was a direct 
violation of the second section of the first 
article of the Constitution, which says : 


‘** The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by 
the people of the several States, and the elect- 
ors in each State shall bave the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature.” 


Under this bill, clearly, the supervisor will 


= 














ation. 


pass on the qualifications of State as well as of 
Federal electors, for they are one and the 
same. He pointed out, also, that whether Con- 
gress has the constitutional right to interfere 
with elections in this manner or not, it 
was the belief of the framers and their con- 
temporaries that such powers would never 
be exercised. He showed that the construc- 
tion put, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, by Massachusetts, South and 


North Carolina, New Hampshire, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, 


either by protest or declaration, on the pro- 
vision that Congress might ‘‘by law at 
any time make or alter” the State 
regulations as to ‘‘the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections,” was 
that it would take effect only when, to use 
the language of the Massachusetts conven- 
tion, presided over by Hancock, ‘‘ a State 
shall neglect or refuse to make the regu- 
lations therein mentioned, or make regula- 
tions subversive of the rights of the 
people to a free and equal representation 
in Congress.” It was, inshort, they thought, 
a power only to be used in case the State 
governments refused to hold Federal elec- 
tions or converted them into a farce. It was 
never supposed that the Federal authority 
would undertake the police power of seeing 
that the elections were fairly conducted, by 
actual inspection, and even by the creation 
of a sort of drum-head tribunal for trying the 
qualifications of voters. 

Of the impolicy of the bill, for any other 
purpose than creating sufficient disturbance 
and disorder at the South to revive the 
Southern question in Northern politics, and 
divert attention from questions of ad- 
ministration and taxation, there can be 
little doubt. By far the smallest part 
of the suppression of the negro vote occurs 
at the polls. The bulk of it, in so far 
as it exists at all, takes place long before the 
election, through the influence of the 
rich on the poor, of the creditor on the 
debtor, of the employer on the labor- 
er, of the landlord on the tenant. No 
power the law can create can interfere 
with the operation of these influences. The 
Federal supervisor will be no more able to 
check or counteract them than to stop 
the tides. What his presence at the polls will 
do will be to preduce continual exaspera- 
tion and irritation and disorders, and prob- 
ably to strengthen such arts of coercion as 
the whites now use in preparation for the 
election. 

SPEAKER REED'S ERROR. 
THE anonymous article under this titlein 
the July number of the North American 
Review has attracted much attention, but not 
more than its merits as a piece of pure ratio- 
cination warrant. It has been ascribed (erro- 
neously, we think) to the pen of Secretary 
Blaine, and has been printed in the Congres- 
sional Record as part of the speech of 8 mem- 
ber of Congress. It is signed ‘‘ X. M. C.” Itis 
so far above the average production of the 
Congressmen of the present day in dignity, 
force, research, and literary finish that 


' curiosity is considerably piqued to know 
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who the author may be. To every impartial 
reader of it, the thought will promptly come 
that this ex-member of Congress ought to be 
retlected, no matter which party he may hap- 
pen to belong to. 

Speaker Reed’s error, according to this 
writer, consists in substituting the new rule 
(No. xv., clause 3), which authorizes the 
Speaker to count a quorum by eyesight 
when the yeas and nays do not show 
a quorum, in the place of the old rule 


(No. viii, clause 1), which requires 
every member to be present unless ex- 


cused, and to ‘‘vote on each question 
put.” The latter rule has been in 
force from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment to the presenttime. It is now in force, 
just as much as Rule xv., and it is optional 
with the Speaker and the majority of the 
House to have recourse to it at any time. 
Speaker Reed’s error is really two-fold: it 
was an error to have adopted Rule xv. at 
all; it is an error to neglect and super- 
sede Rule viii, as he habitually does. 
“Speaker Reed,” says the writer, ‘‘is the 
first author of any code of law, parliamen- 
tary, municipal, or public, who deliberately 
inserted a mandatory rule on one page, and 
then on the next page inserted a mandatory 
rule making proclamation that no one need 
obey the first.” The only example of this 
kind in literature (he continues) is that of 
Dogberry, who ordered the watch to compre- 
hend all vagrom men and bid them stand in 
the Prince’s name, but, if they would not 
stand, tolet them go and thank God they 
were rid of a knave. 

The capital point made by the writer of 
the article against the Speaker’s new rule 
and practice is that the Constitution requires 
a two-thirds vote to override a Pres‘dential 
veto, and also requires that the vote shall be 
taken by yeas and nays. There can be no 
House to do any kind of business that 
has not a quorum. What evidence 
can the President rely on to show that 
there was a quorum present—7. ¢., that there 
was any real House in session when his veto 
was considered ? If the yeas and nays to- 
gether amount to a quorum, and if two- 
thirds of them are recorded as voting to pass 
the bill notwithstanding his objections, that 
is sufficient. But if the yeas and nays show 
less than a quorum, he will be justified in 
saying that the bill has not passed. 
‘* But,” replies the Speaker, ‘‘ I saw enough 
members inside the bar to make a quorum,” 
“That is nothing to me,” the President 
might reply ; ‘‘the Constitution has for me 
three things, and only three, viz., quorum, 
two-thirds, and yeas and nays. Your rules 
do not apply to me. I am not a member of 
your body. I cannot know any rules except 
those which the Constitution has laid down.” 
Under such circumstances would the bill be 
a Jaw or not ? 

This is a crucial test. If Speaker Reed’s 
rules will not apply in this case, they must 
fail everywhere. There cannot be two kinds 
of a quorum for legislative purposes, one 
kind for ordinary use and another kind 
for passing bills over a veto. The Presi- 
dent’s approval is as essential to the validity 
of an act as its passage by House and Senate, 
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except that, in the event of a veto, both 
houses shall have a quorum present, and 
two-thirds shall vote by yeas and nays (and 
not otherwise) to pass the bill. The question 
is whether the President is bound to accept 
other evidence than the yeas and nays of the 
presence of a quorum. Congress bas no means 
of interpreting the Constitution for the 
President. They are codrdinate and equal 
in this behalf. Taking the most favorable 
view of Speaker Reed’s position, we have 
here the seeds of a conflict respecting the 
validity of laws—a conflict fraught with the 
gravest consequences, and one which has 
hitherto been undreamed of in our frame of 
government. 

There are, the writer points out, several 
other cases where a twothirds vote is re- 
quired to do certain things—four in the 
House and six in the Senate. Two-thirds 
are required to propose an amendment of the 
Constitution to the Legislatures of the States. 
What evidence can the States rely upon 
to satisfy them that two-thirds of both 
houses have proposed an amendment? 
‘That two-thirds of a quorum should 
actually vote is as imperative as that the 
number of States ratifying shall be three- 
fourths of the States in the Union. The 
philosophy of the Speaker’s rule would not 
require three-fourths of all the States. If 
only four States voted and three of them 
supported the amendment, Speaker Reed, if 
he adhered to his logic, would be compelled 
to declare the amendment adopted.” 

This is but one of the applications of the 
reductio ad absurdum by which the writer in 
the North American utterly demolishes the 
Speaker’s position. The question what snall 
be done in case the minority refuse to vote 
is easily answered. In the first place, the 
Government has been carried on upwards of 
one hundred years, in peace and in war, 
without any need of counting a quorum. 
But supposing that we have fallen upon evil 
times ; supposing that we are in a worse 
plight as regards the conduct of public busi- 
ness than we were in ante-bellum days, when 
the fierce passions engendered by slavery 
were rampant in both branches of Congress; 
supposing that party spirit runs higher 
now than it did when Sumner was 
bludgeoned by Brooks, and when Potter and 
Pryor were on the point of spilling each 
other’s blood, so that it is really necessary 
to take extraordinary steps now in order to 
get on at all. What would it be possible to 
do instead of ‘‘ counting a quorum” ? 

The writer suggests the enforcement of 
Rule viii. The House can compel the at- 
tendance of absent members; even a minori- 
ty can do that. ‘‘ Compel” is a strong 
word. It has no limitations. Any absent 
member can be dragged to the House 
on a hurdle if need be. But the difficulty, 
it is said, is not in getting members 
into their proper places : it consists in get- 
ting them to vote. But Rule viii. says 
that they “‘ shall vote on each question put.” 
What does that imply ? It means that if 
they do not, they may be punished for dis- 
orderly behavior, under Article 1, section 
5, clause 3 of the Constitution. A fine 
of $50 for each refusal to vote 
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would be a very moderate punishment. 
Such a fine, cumulative for repeated offences, 
would be effective, and would probably 
never need to be exacted. But the power 
of the House to punish disorderly behavior— 
and certainly any deliberate infraction of a 
rule is disorderly behavior—is not limited to 
pecuniary penalties. In fact, there is no 
limit to it, except that the punishment must 
not be “‘ cruel or unusual.” 

The conclusion upon the whole matter is 
that Speaker Reed has devised a plan, for his 
own temporary convenience, which will 
not bear the constitutional tests applied to 
it, and which, therefore, puts in jeopardy 
all the acts passed by ‘‘ counting a quorum.” 


He 


has done this without attempting 
first to enforce a rule as old as the 
Government itself, which has never 


been found wanting in any case where it 
has been invoked. One of his newspaper 
apologists has sought to excuse him by 
saying that he has simply followed the line 
of least resistance in his endeavor to get the 
public business transacted. If that were 
true, it would prove nothing as to the legality 
of the proceeding. It might be the line of 
least resistance to throw his mallet at the 
head of any member whom he conceives to 
be obstructing business. But the question 
whether counting a quorum is the line of 
least resistance or the line of 
ance, is yet to be determined. 


most resist- 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF SILVER. 
WE find in the speech of Senator Cockrell 
of Missouri, on Wednesday of last week, 
when the Silver Bill was under debate, the 
following eloquent passage : 


* You say to the silver to-day, bound hand 
and foot, bucked and gagged, and upon its back 
as a mere commodity, * Stand up like a man be- 
side your gold dollar that has been endowed by 
law with free coinage, absolute legal tender, 
and an equality between coin and bullion.” You 
might just as well say to a twin brother of two 
great athletes, who has been bucked and gag- 
ged, and bound hand and foot, and prostrate on 
his back, ‘Stand up by the side of your twin 
brother here and show yourself a man,’ as to 
say tosilver, bucked and gagged, and cast down 
as it is, ‘Stand up on an equality or parity with 
gold.’ No metal on the face of God’s green 
earth could lie bound and gagged as it is by 
legal prescriptions and be on an equality with 
any other. fe is an impossibility.” 


It appears to be impossible for the silver 


men to understand that money is a tool 
which enables mento exchange their pro- 


ducts and services with the least possible 
friction, being analogous to a wheelbarrow, 
a wagon, or a railroad car. Without money 
we should be obliged to trade by barter, just 
as, without conveyances, we should be obliged 
to carry goods on the backs of animals, or on 
our own backs. The history of money shows 
that mankind arrived by progressive stages 
at the knowledge of what things would 
serve the purposes of a medium of ex- 
change. Cattle, skins, shells, iron, copper, 
tin, silver, and gold were tried successively, 


best 


some in one country and some in another, 
just as pack-saddles, wheelbarrows, wagons, 
and railroad cars have tried for the 
moving of goods. 

It is not so very long since tobacco was 
the prevailing currency in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia, and 


been 











AS 


was legal tender for many purposes. It is 


within the memory probably of some per 
sons still living that ‘coon skins were the 
money Western 
country, including that portion now repre 
sented by 


of a large section of the 


Senator Cockrell. Cows were 


once legal tender for taxes in Massachusetts 


Now, let us imagine a Senator from 
Virginia breaking out in this way 
“You say to the plug of tobacco 
to-day bound hand and foot, bucked and 


gagged, and upon its back, a mere chew, 
‘Stand up like a man beside the ten-cent 
that 
Government stamp.’ ” 


piece has been dignified with the 
Or this: ‘* You might 
as well say to a ‘coon that has been bucked 
and gagged, and bound hand and foot, and 
prostrate on Stand up by the 
this legal-tender cow and = show 


yourself a 


his back 
side of 
man et ete Not a 


whit more absurd would it be to exclaim in 


Senator Cockrell’s frenzied way You say 
to the wheelbarrow to-day, bound hand and 
foot, bucked and gagged, and upon its 
back, a mere conveyance, ‘Stand up like a 


beside the 
dowed pu 
with refrigerators 
God's 


gagged 


man railroads that have been en 


with blic lands and pampered 


and Pullman cars” No 
) Fe 


green earth could ie, 


handeart 
bound 


on it 
and as it is, and be on an 
equality even with a two-horse team 

Hlow it comes about that so many Amer 
cans, 


ordinarily sane, in 


man or attributes any paper or 


metallic thing of which money is made, is 
one of the mysteries of the modern world 
We find nothing like i 
Nor do we recall any instance 


in which a Hindu or Chinese or African na 
} 


tin Grecian or Roman 


nythology. 


tive has personified the raw material of whi 


his idol or fetish is made. That pecuilarity be 


longs to us. It is not fully agreed, however, 
which I 


sex silver belongs to, although the 
majority incline to the femal Senator 
it like 


Senator Beck 


woman, 


Cockrell speaks of as atwin athlete 
Castor 
looked at it as an abused 
like Niobe. Mr 
in a general way as an orphan, sex not in 
The “i fe r D vi 


Cleveland, argues 


or Pollux. The late 
something 


Dana Horton speaks of it 


dicated. 


lich } ¢ 
lished at 


ir newspaper, pub 
that 


‘ constitu- 


strongly 
silver has been deprived of its 
tional rights.” This would imply the male 
sex, and it raises the question why silver has 
not brought suit to recover them 

One thing the mythologists of silver have 


strangely forgotten to mention, and we 
think they ought to be 
fore the 
dead, 


eulogized the paper dollar as 


reminded of it be- 
sentiment of patriotism is wholly 
Oglesby of Illinois 


Senator once 


el 1 
our ally and 
the 


gloomy our 


friend in the darkest hours of war. It 


The 


prospects were, the closer it stood by us. It 


never deserted us more 


was *‘ battle-scarred and blood-stained.” The 
eloguent Senator invested it with the 
bravery of Mars and the wisdom of Mi- 


some doubt whether 
m was put down by Gen. Grant 
Greenback. Now where, in this 
was Silver ? 
the 


she) 


nerva, leaving us in 
the rebelli 
or by Gen. 
dark hour, 
abandon isin 
Was not he (or 
not he (or 


Did not he (or she) 
time of trial? 
a deserter ? Did 
she) join hands with gold, and 
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flee across the ocean, secking refuge among 
the aristocrats and rebel sympathizers of 
England and France? Ought not he (or 
she) to receive thirty-nine lashes and be 
drummed ignominiously out of the camp ? 
Let Senator Ingalls answer this question, 
since he it was who once publicly castigated 
gold for its dastardly conduct during the 
war, 


RAILROAD PASSENGER FARES. 
THE zone system of passenger tariffs which 
originated in Hungary bids fair now to 
modify the passenger charges on all the 
railways of continental Europe. The system, 
in brief, is one of group rates, the same fare 
being charged to all towns within the zone. 
For journeys from 140 to 457 miles (the 
longest journey in Hungary) the fare is the 
same to all stations, as if the Albany fare 
were charged from New York to all the 
cities along the New York Central as far as 
Buffalo. The result in Hungary is a re- 
duction to all short-distance points, and a 
very large reduction for long-distance 
travel, These zones are made by circles 
drawn from Budapest, the capital, as 
a centre, the reduced fares applying only to 
and from that city. A passenger going from 
one village to another through the capital 
must buy two tickets. All special tickets 
are abolished, and all baggage carried is a 
special charge. 

When we begin to reason about Ame- 
rican passenger reforms from this Hungarian 
experiment, we do injustice to our own rail- 
roads unless we take the greatly different 
circumstances into account. Prof. E. J. 
James of the University of Pennsylvania, 
for example, prints in the new quarterly, 
Annals of the American Academy, a@ re- 
view of the zone system, with comments 
upon America, which are very misleading. 
One sentence is, ‘‘ The fare [under the zone 
plan] from New York to Philadelphia would 
be thirty-two cents.” This is without ex- 
cuse. As before stated, an important part of 
the Hungarian system is the great reduction 
in journeys over 140 miles. Prof. James 
has taken the rate per mile for the longest 
and (comparatively) cheapest trip and ap- 
plied it for ninety miles, which is the very 
thing that Hungary does not do, Then, 
again, he has taken for comparison the low- 
est-class fare in Hungary—a train with board 
seats and at slowest speed. It is true that 
at theend, not of his article, but of the 
translation of the Hungarian tariff append- 
ed, there is a note saying that the extreme 
rates used for comparison are for third class, 
with no free baggage; but, being without 
cross-reference, this like an after- 
thought. Let us see how the New York- 
Philadelphia rates really compare, taking 
the Hungarian station about the same dis- 
tance from Budapest (ninety-five miles) ; 


looks 


Slow trains, Express trains, 

Hungarian. Ssiz ee 
s SSlehlicelssiagsizs 
lta iseiaelite Sdiae 
me = a ee Zz SC re 





3 


Former fares...... $3.72 $2.60 $1.84 $4.32 $3.04'$2.16 


Present fares......| 2.00 1,60 1.00 2.40 1.92) 1.20 












The price of an excursion ticket to Phila- 
delphia (from New York and return) is $4, 
a single-trip ticket being $2.50. Looking at 
the express trains, it is seen that the old fare 
of $4.32 first class is higher than the Ameri- 
can road’s, and that the reduction now brings 
the fare to a little below the Pennsylvania 
charge, ifwe add to the latter’s ticket 50 
cents fora Pullman seat; though ifthe Hun- 
garian took a trunk, it would make the prices 
about even. But the advantage of the new 
plan lies in the third class, for a poor man 
can now travel in Hungary a distance equiva- 
lent to that between New York and Phila- 
delphia at $1.20, if he will put up with infe- 
rior accommodations, yet on a fast train. 

The principle of cheaper travel for poorer 
people is the key to the whole question of 
passenger reform, whenever it can be ap- 
plied. The great increase in the quantity 
carried, and the relative profitableness of our 
railroad tonnage, come primarily from our 
ability to discriminate between silks and pig- 
iron and from our charging upon each its 
own rate. Dear and cheap freights are car- 
ried at separate charge often in the same 
car, while trade in each is stimulated to 
the advantage of both merchant and carrier. 
Obviously we cannot ask a traveller what 
a journey is worth to him and charge him 
accordingly, for people cannot be treated 
like merchandise; yet an approach to this has 
already been made. Our limited Chicago 
trains charge $28, while the same trip in 
another and slower train costs $18 or $20. 
In England the same fast train carries first- 
class passengers at three cents per mile and 
third-class passengers at two cents. The re. 
sult there and on the Continent has been 
that the entire increase of recent years {fs in 
third-class travel. In other words, compara- 
tively the same number of high-priced tickets 
is sold, while the number of cheap-fare pas- 
sengers is capable of great yearly growth, 
though generally for short distances only. 

Upon this matter Prof. James has a word: 
‘“The American people,” he says, ‘‘ reputed 
to be the most restless in the world, has not 
nearly as many passengers per head of the 
population as England, and is far exceeded 
in the number of passengers to mile of rail- 
way by half-a-dozen countries in Europe.” 
But the implication against America is 
unwarranted. Take Great Britain: The 
United States, omitting Alaska, in round 
numbers has twice the population, eight 
times the railroad mileage, and thirty times the 
area. Is it not rather to our credit that our 
railroads are four times longer, proportion- 
ally to population, than in Great Britain? 
We have one mile of railway to every 400 of 
the population; in Great Britain and in 
Europe it is about one mile to every 1,800 
persons. Does Mr. James expect 400 people 
to travel on the average as often as 1,800? 
The fact of our much larger territory has, 
too, an important influence upon our passen- 
yer problems. Strange to say, in spite of 
having thirty times the number of acres, the 
average length of the railroad journey in 
the United States (twenty-six miles) is not 
quite twice that in Great Britain, thus 
showing that it is to the short-distance travel 
we must look for any large increase. 








General-Manager Findlay of the London and 
Northwestern presented an elaborate paper 
on English traflic, with statistics, to the In- 
ternational Railway Congress last year in 
Paris. His conclusion is: ‘‘ As regards 
long-distance traffic, 1 do not believe that 
the reduction of fares or any other conces 


sions tend materially to increase the 
volume of business; as a rule, people do 
not take long journeys unless from 


actual necessity, and in that case they 
will travel, whatever the fare may be, within 
reasonable limits. Of course, this remark is 
not intended to apply to traflic between large 
towns and seaside and other holiday resorts, 
this being a case in which, by judicious con- 
cessions, a traffic is created which could not 
otherwise exist.” A long journey in Great 
Britain would be, say, as far as from New 
York to Buffalo or Pittsburgh, 444 miles. 
Our American railroad managers agree 
with Mr. Findlay in thinking that 
large reductions in long-distance fares would 
not increase the number of passengers corre- 
spondingly, though it must be confessed 
that the Hungarians are ahead of us in the 
opportunities for cheap travelling. This is 
the traffic in the United States which, in the 
words of the English manager, ‘‘can be 
created ” to a greater extent than at present 
exists, and it is to this that our American 
railroad men should seriously address them- 
selves. 


GERMAN COMMERCE WITH SPANISH 
AMERICA. 
Tue expansion of Germany’s foreign com 
merce since 1870 has long been known ina 
vague way to be especially marked in the 
case of her South American trade. The 
ubiquity of German commercial travellers 
has been a subject of remark by South 
American tourists, and an occasional specific 
account of the increase of German commer- 
cial relations with this and the other coun- 
try has been made public, such as Consul 


Baker's’ striking showing, in his last 
annual report, of the advance of Ger- 


man interests in the Argentine Republic ; 
but a full survey of the whole subject has 
been wanting. It was reserved for Dr. L. 
Francke to furnish this, and he did the work 
in a Jate number of the Ze¢tschrift of the 
Royal Bureau of Statistics of Prussia, In- 
deed, he covered the whole field of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade, under the somewhat 
warlike title, ‘‘ The Duel with England and 
France inthe Markets of the World.” His 
method throughout is to compare the posi- 
tion of the three great exporting countries in 
any individual market, by means of tables 
extending over several years ; and some of 
the more important of his showings, as re- 
spects the South American trade, we adduce 
below. 

It is only since October 15, 1888, that 
Hamburg and Bremen have been included in 
the Imperial Zollgeliet, and only since that 
date, accordingly, that there have been con- 
solidated statistics of German foreign trade. 
As Dr. Francke’s survey lies-atmost entirely 
anterior to that customs unification, he is 
obliged to give the returns for Hamburg and 





Bremen separately. The exports of Ger- 
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many in generai to Mexico and Central Ame- 
rica are thus set forth : 


WO cuca eee cn osinle hie Gas eee ee 2,173,000 marks 
PL Cce Sok cated ao ie aebes so .. 3,442,000 do 
oO Ee ee oe e «cesses eee de 
PNG v ae dive kee Ree CR eeuw ie ee 4,531,000 do 
The trade of Hamburg with the same 


countries doubled in the same period, 1880- 
$7, while that of Bremen remained nearly 
statlonary. 

The point of Dr. Francke’s article is the 
greater relative gain of Germany compared 
with England and France, and (in the case 
of South American commerce) the United 
States, and this he proceeds to show, for the 
countries alluded to, by giving the figures of 
the rival exports as foliows: 


Great 

Britain, France. United 

2 States, 

Pounds, Francs 
Sie cco sees 1,690,000 23,800,000 $13,320, 000 
ne 1,620,000 23, 800,000 11,020,000 
1885. ...006- 870,000 18,300,000 6,860,000 
Sd 1,180,000 23,100,000 9,240,000 


Thus, while Germany’s exports to the re 
publics in question were doubling, those of 
her competitors were either barely holding 
their own or distinctly declining. 


A similar comparison is next made for 
South America. Proceeding as before, the 
general exports of Germany are given as _ be- 
low: 

a CE 26,638,000 marks, 
Ng ioe: a aie were eas ee He 37,313,000 = do 
Lead RCI Rare eae eee Sore 34,366,000 do 
BOE soins tee aaa nausea ene an 50,016,000 do 


Meanwhile, the exports of Hamburg to 
South America increased more than 40 per 
cent., and those from Bremen about 30, 
Turning now to the corresponding exhibit for 
Germany's rivals, we find it to be this: 





| 
England. France. United 
States. 
Pounds, Francs. 
I8Sl 17,360,000 264,200,000 © §26.470,C00 
SGU. oenek 18,550.00) £36,700,0: 0 30, 430,000 
ee 15,370, 000 212,700,000 25,280,000 
Sa oe 19,650,090 280, 400,( 00 28,610,000 


Ilere, too, Germany 
er than the nations 
with. 

The reasons assigned by Dr. Francke for 
this wonderful quickening of his country’s 
foreign commerce are mainly the impetus 
given by the unification of Germany, her 
superior technical education with its results 
when applied to the leading manufacturing 
industries, and the persistence and shrewd 
ness with which she has sought entrance to 
foreign markets. The last causes mentioned 
have certainly been of great power, as 
much concurrent testimony could be ad- 
duced to show; but we fear they will appear 
wholly inadequate to our own demonstra- 
tors of the way to get a foreign commerce. 
To them the German idea that the way is to 
make goods better and cheaper than your 
competitors, and then make intelligent and 
sustained attempts to sell them, must appear 
simply ridiculous. Something like pain 


is gaining much fast 


she has to compete 


will be caused them, too, to be told that Dr. 
Francke makes absolutely no mention of 
steamship communication as a means of 
building up foreign commerce, although we 
well know, for we have been told it again 
and again, that German subsidies are the 
sole cause of German trade abroad. There 
may be a deep conspiracy here, to deceive 
the American people and still keep them 
from the enjoyment of subsidies, though 
more likely it is only another proof of the 
plodding and  unstatesmanlike 
type of the German mind. 

Dr. Francke speaks rather hesitatingly of 


essentially 


the probable effect of the increasingly pro 
tective policy of Germany upon her foreign 
commerce. As his examination was brought 
down no later than 1888, the influence of 
that policy had scarcely had time to show 
itself in the returns. He says it is too soon to 
judge of the precise effect, and expresses the 
somewhat perfunctory and evidently forced 
hope that it will be found possible to retain 
exclusive control of the home market, and 
at the same time go on enlarging foreign 
trade. It would to know 
what he would say of the statistics for 1S8s 
and 1889, which show a great falling off in 


be interesting 


Germany's foreign commerce, and a corre 
sponding gain for both France and England, 
and whether he would agree with 
French and English economists who main- 
tain that such a result was only to have been 


those 


expected from the advancing German taxes 
on raw materials and provisions. 


FOUR EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Tne meeting of the National Teachers’ As 
sociation at St. Paul which closed on July 
11 was perhaps the largest ever held, nearly 
12,000 teachers from nearly every part of the 
country having been present. The pro 
gramme, tuo, was on the whole perbaps the 
most meritorious. In the National Council, 
a select body of leading educators which 
met at St. Paul the preceding week, the 
of the new plan was very 
parent. Select report 
dard topics once in three or four years, 
and the practice of presenting a vast body 


value ap- 


committees on stan- 


of opinions, more or less systematically col 
lected from all parts of the has 
become the rule in the proceedings of the 
Council. In the Association itself the num 
bers have become too large for effective 
joint meetings, and the best papers are tot 

found inthe departments. The chief inte 


country, 


Oe 


rest in the national meeting last year cen 
tred in the discussion of religious training 


by Mr. E. D. Mead and Bishop Keane 





of the Catholic University and this 
year the parochial question, which in 
two. States has grown so hot as to 


dissolve party affiliations, was brought to 


the front by Bishop Ireland—forced, it is 


said, upon President Canfield by the local 
authorities. There is, however, need of 


organization 


le- 


much more specialization and 
before the greatest possible good can be « 
rived from so vast a meeting. The great 
fact most strikingly impressed upon every 
competent observer was the superiority of 





the Western over the New England teacher 








in professional interests and wide profes 
sional reading and inte 
also in physique. 

The American Institute of Instruction is 
composed of New England and 
for four 


teachers, 


met this year for the sixty -tirst time 


days at Saratoga. The chief papers were 
those by T. W. Bicknell, advocating a high 


grade normal school in Boston for graduates 
of colleges intending to enter upon high 
school work This p in Was devised | N the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, but 
action upon it was deferred by La 


gislature till next year The plan is 
warmly supported by many eading 
Massachusetts educators, while it has been 
vigorously opposed by the State Su 
perintendent and by normal masters. An 
other important paper was by the Boston 
Superintendent, Mr. KE. P. Seaver His 
plan proposes that the State should favor 
the establishment of departments of peda 


gogy in Massachusetts co!leges, particu 


female colleges, by paying to the college 
~ ' < 
$200 or $300 for every graduats peda 
gogy who passes a State ex ation 
This, he believes, would accomplish better 
results than Mr. Bicknell’s. sel The 
third plan was presented by Dr. Stanley 


Hall, 


It involves 


and was more modest and inexpensive 
a collectior select education 


al books and journals, English and Euro 


pean, in a central location in Boston, kept by 
a curator who should lecture on Satuniays 
employ other lecturers LAK tices 
ete., and gradualiv dev Pp a course of 
pedagogy to meet various needs. Special 
attention Was ca A at the new 
course announced fi xt year at Clark 
University could not possibly meet any of 
the ends sought by v of the three plans 
proposed. The other papers were good—in 
fact, there Was a bad t chief 
interest at this sess of lust e cen- 


tred on the training of teachers 
The Ne w Yi rx Stale ] achers ASssox la- 


ln *i irs Narat 


1 tr nn 
Gd US annual mMceung in Sara 


ga aur 
llent 
it t Seth Low 
Prof. N. M. Butler of ¢ 


ology have 


tion hel 


ing the week beginning eXce 
address was de! 
and another by olum 
bia, where new departures in psycl 


Ie and others in nedag 





just been made and hers pedagogics are 
33 } ‘ = 

impending. Pe ans the chief feature of 

the meeting was the address of Judge A. S. 


_~ h ols, 
the 
The other 


Draper, State Superintendent of 
outlining from manv original sources 


# +} 


history Of the State s« SVST¢ 

chief topics were a plea for closer relation 
between the university and the school, school 
training for political duties, and school read 
ing. Acstriking contrast between the New 
York and the New Eng’and (Saratoga) meet 
ing was often remarked The New York 
teachers were mostly men, and therefore 


more permanent in their vocation and more 


serious and interested in it. Three long ses- 
sions each day were held, and nothing but 
educational work was presented. At the 
New England meeting three-quarters of 
the attendants were women; there were 


two quartets, organ music, recitations, and 
other diversions, to say nothing of repeated 
picnics, receptions, etc., and but two ses- 
sions a day were held. To plead forthe pro- 
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fessional education of teachers in such a 
meeting is a little difficult. The President 
deserves all praise for handling his piebald 
programme, which was no doubt necessary 
under the circumstances; but the New Eng- 
landers should not again meet where such 
comparisons are challenged. 

Most important of all these meetings in a 
sense was the Regents’ convocation in the 
Albany Capitol. The admirable historical 
address of the new Chancellor, George 
William Curtis, was made to a distinguished 
audience, and was one of his best utterances. 
In New England, college presidents and 
faculties associate once a year to discuss 
common interests, but with very great re- 
serve. In New York most of the colleges of 
the State were represented at the Regents’ 
meeting, and even so sensitive a question as 
degrees was fearlessly and publicly discussed. 
It was moved that hereafter only universities 
with an income-bearing fund of half a mil- 
lion be allowed to give degrees, and it was 
suggested that two or three of the oldest and 
most valuable of the sixty academic degrees 
now conferred in America be selected by the 
Regents for their especial supervision and 
control, The existence and powers of this 
Board of Regents give to New York an op- 
portunity and a responsibiiity possessed by 
no other State. With the cordial codpera- 
tion of Columbia College, which we trust is 
now assured, as well as of Cornell and the 
very vigorous State Superintendent, we may 
fairly look for very rapid educational de- 
velopment in New York. 

From all this pooling of educational 
opinions the following seem to be indisputa- 
ble facts: (1.) In New England, intermedi- 
ate or secondary, if not primary, education 
is falling not only relatively but absolutely 
behind the West and the Middle States. 
This we believe to be due to the greater age, 
complacency, and unprofessional qualifica- 
tions of the city and State superintendents 
in New England. (2.) Atall these meetings 
the necessity of reform in normal training 
and the fundamental necessity of better 
qualification for teachers were emphasized. 
(3.) College and university presidents who 


have rarely attended these meetings 
were present; the heads of nearly all 
the best institutions in the country 


being in attendance, if not on the pro- 
gramme. When we reflect how the choicest 
educational influences work from above 
downward, this is not without its signifi- 
cance, (4) What is most important of all is 
the fact of the astonishing broadening and 
deepening of all educational interests within 
the last two or three years. Never in the 
history of this country has there been so 
much unsettlement in all educational grades, 
This means exceptional opportunity, and no 
one can doubt that very great changes are 
impending 


POSSIBILITIES IN EASTERN PERU. 
Iquitos, March 22, 1890. 
It is often more easy to enter a South Ameri- 
can town than to effect an exit. It is almost 
impossible for the agents in charge to secure 


the departure of steamers on schedule time. 
Obstructions arise on every side—from officials 





whose correspondence is ‘‘not ready,” from 
merchants who “ will have more cargo to-mor- 
row,” from others who desire to force the com- 
panies to accept freight and collect charges 
from the consignee. By making these and 
other representations to the Captain of the 
Port, the citizens can usually induce him to 
withhold the ‘‘despatch ” without which the 
steamer ‘lare not depart. Accordingly, passen- 
gers booked four the voyage are obliged to live 
in a state of expectancy, with baggage packed, 
for days before finally setting sail. After an 
excited contest between the agent and the ob- 
structionists, the Mujti got away from Iquitos 
four days after her advertised date for sailing. 

This venerable craft possesses a history in 
which Americans may justly take a patriotic 
pride, She was built in Philadelphia for the 
“Companhia do Pard 6 Amazonas,” now de- 
funct, and, under a succession of different 
owners, has been in active service in this 
most trying of climates for @wenty-three 
years! The same timber is in her to-day as 
when she was first built, and she is in as good 
condition as any vessel of English make which 
has been in the Valley of the Amazon as long 
as seven years, The assertion is often heard 
in tropical countries that none but the Eng- 
lish can construct vessels which will hold 
together under the severe tests to which the 
heat and moisture of such climates subject 
them. One reason assigned for this is that 
they employ teak, an East Indian wood unob- 
tainable by Americans; but in the face of all 
this exists the fact that the oldest boat on the 
Amazon was built in tho United States, and 
that, with the exception of her iron hull, the 
material used in her construction was none 
other than Georgia pine (Pinus palustris, 
known in various sections of the country as 
yellow, hard, or long-leaved pine), which, by 
reason of being so heavily charged with pitch, 
has been found to last three times as long as 
teak. 

The Muju makes regular monthly trips be- 
tween Iquitos and Yurimaguas, which latter 
town is at the head of navigation on the Rio 
Huallaga, about 100 miles from the Amazon, 
and 500 miles west-southwest from Iquitos. It 
was sunset when the lines were cast off from the 
pontoon dock, and the steamer started up the 
river. The current was excessively strong, 
and doing our utmost we could only make four 
miles during the first hour. At this distance 
we cleared the upper end of Iquitos Island, 
and, coming into the main channel, made bet- 
ter speed. Almost every foot of space on each 
side of the long table on the after deck was by 
this time occupied by the hammocks without 
which no one travels in this country—white, 
gray, and red cotton hammocks, with deep 
fringes hanging down ; rich gray and brown 
chambira hammocks—all loaded with human 
freight, swinging ia unison with the slight sway- 
ing of the vessel. {t was characteristic and 
pretty. Outside, the faint gleam of the growing 
moon caused the vine-draped giants of the tropi- 
cal forest to display their beauty with the added 
charm of shadow and sheen of moonlit night. 
In the woods all was still, save now and 
then the note of a querulous parrot. Sud- 
denly a concertina or accordion whined the cue 
to a cancion, and in an instent a dozen voices 
had lifted the strain of ‘‘ Perla preciosa,” a 
wild, weird, plaintive song of love. 

By the following morning the boat had 
reached Omaguas, a pleasant town scattered 
irregularly through a grove of sapota and 
mango trees, The land is rolling, and is not 
only cleared, but is kept as clean as any North- 
ern farm. Corn was growing in several fields, 


and in the pastures were herds of cattle 





and horses, During the day several smaller 
towns were passed, all having a creditable ap- 
pearance of thrift. The houses were built of 
canes and roofed with palm, but such a con- 
struction is far preferable to mud walls, which 
prevent free passage of air. The moisture in 
the atmosphere is so great that houses built 
with thick walls are always damp and chilly. 
Around these little villages, or pueblos, were 
great varieties of fruits. Oranges grow to per- 
fection. Instead of the lemon, the lime tree is 
mostcommonly cultivated, and another intense- 
ly acid fruit called cidro, which resembles an 
orange in shape and size, is very abundant, 
and is higbly prized for making a refreshing 
drink. The mango, sapota, and guayaba are 
found beside every but. The last is often 
stewed and served as a dessert. The beautiful 
Pihuayo palm (the Pupunha of Brazil) is uni- 
versal, and its Jarge red, acorn-shaped, mealy 
fruit furnishes another highly relished dessert 
when boiled and floated in syrup. Another 
fruit greatly enjoyed by all classes is the 
huava, which looks like an enormous okra 
pod on the exterior, but contains a series 
of lenticular seeds thickly enveloped in a sub- 
stance resembling cotton, which completely 
dissolves in the mouth to a juice of delicious 
sweetness. The banana orchard, of course, is 
a necessary adjunct to every settlement, for 
this wonderful fruit supplies to a great extent 
the place of meat, bread, and vegetables 
throughout the Valley of the Amazon, and 
coffee of excellent quality is also commonly 
raised for home consumption. Samples of this 
coffee tested by experts in New York are re- 
ported to equal the finest grades of Rio, and to 
possess in addition a suggestion of the flavor of 
Old Government Java. 

Every town, or more properly chacra or ha- 
cienda (since nearly all are under the sway of a 
single Don), has its distillery, for the people 
use aguardiente (fire-water) in amazing quan- 
tities. The choicest native liquor is cherry 
brandy, perhaps the hottest beverage ever 
made. Orange brandy comes next in favor, 
while the standard drink of the country is rum 
of sugar-cane. Vast fields of the cane are cul- 
tivated, and all for this one purpose, not a 
single pound of sugar being produced for do- 
mestic use, and only a little, known as chan- 
caca, made for strengthening the fermenting 
liquors. This chancaca resembles the crude 
sugar from Demerara. Corn, likewise, is only 
raised for the cattle and for making a beer 
called chicha. In a very few places tortillas 
and hominy are used, and the flavor of these is 
so excellent that it is difficult to com- 
prehend the local prejudice which so nar- 
rowly restricts the applications of this nu- 
tritious grain. At many places were con- 
siderable patches of peanuts, mani, which 
serve as an article of food, as chestnuts do 
in Southern Europe. They are eaten roasted 
or boiled, and are very generally stewed with 
meats, in which form they are by no means 
disagreeable. Lastly, which is of peculiar im- 
portance to the Indian, a beer, chicha de mani, 
is brewed from them. To make }eanut beer, 
the fresh nuts are mashed and boiled for seve- 
ral hours. All the liquor is now strained and 
expressed from the lees, sugar is added, and it 
is then fermented. At San Regis and several 
places further west, grapes were growing and 
apparently doing well. The inhabitants de- 
clare that they mature perfectly and bear 
abundantly, but complain that they require 
too much attention. The grape, however, de- 
mands care in any climate, and it is worth 
while to remember that down here anything 
which will not grow by simply sticking a shoot 
or cutting in the ground is deemed bothersome 
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and unprofitable. Ina few places, notably at 
San Lorenzo, near the mouth of the Rio Hua- 
llaga, the natives cultivete a little rice, which 
ripens into a large, plump grain. 

The cattle seen at the various chacras would 
create enthusiasm even in Chicago. There is 
one breed, mouse-gray in color, which is ex- 
tremely beautiful, attains a large size, and fat- 
tens easily. Cattle are raised here solely for 
beef, milk never being used. It appears that 
in the tropics milk is even more likely to be in- 
fected with the bacillus tuberculosis than in the 
North, and so many cases of consumption 
have been traced to its use that the entire 
population, with scarcely a single exception, 
leave it absolutely alone. A few sheep are 
raised, and multitudes of pigs, chickens, and 
ducks, together with a great many fowls in- 
digenous to the Amazonian forests which have 
been domesticated, and even crossed with the 
older breeds, with good results. 

In spite of the evident possibilities for suc- 
cessful farming, in spite of the power which 
bountiful nature has given the provident hus- 
bandman to render himself largely independent 
of the outer world, the great majority of the 
East Peruvians purchase the common neces 
saries of life, rather than produce them. They 
use brown sugar imported from the West In- 
dies, which costs them thirty cents a pound; 
rice brought from India, at forty cents a pound; 
canned vegetables from France, inferior to 
those they could raise in their own gardens; 
canned meats from Chicago, and flour from 
Baltimore, instead of having recourse to native 
corn meal, Then, to pay for all this, they are 
forced to endanger their lives by exposure in 
the jungle where they go to gather rubber. It 
bas occurred to three, or perhaps four, men in 
this region that it wou'd be more profitable and 
less dangerous to plant orchards of rubber trees 
on their haciendas, This is the dawning of a 
wisdom which must in time become triumph- 
ant, and bring prosperity and gladness to 
thousands who shall find homes in this land, 
where naught is needed but thrift and pru- 
dence to turn it into an earthly paradise. 
Within ten years a rubber orchard may be 
depended upon to yield a yearly profit of not 
less than one hundred dollars an acre, evenina 
so-called dry season, which is a phenomenon 
that occurs perhaps once every decade. Then, 
like the olive, the rubber tree endures and 
yields to posterity through many generations. 
While the trees are growing, many things can 
be raised upon the same land which will remu- 
nerate the planter. Climate and soil alike are 
adapted to the culture of heniquen, or jute; 
and coffee, which requires the shade of other 
trees to perfect its berry, could here be grown 
under the most advantageous conditions, 
Hemp is said to thrive well, and the cotton 
certainly develops remarkable characteristics. 
Instead of being an annual, as in the North, it 
grows into a shrub, or small tree, often twenty 
feet in height, aud lives from forty to fifty 
years, being filled at all seasons with a profu- 
sion of yellow blossom and snowy boll 

Peru is proud of her ‘‘ Montafia,” as this 
vast eastern state of Loreto is called, and she 
well may be, for already, while there is not a 
single town or hacienda that is not upon the 
very banks of the rivers, while the population 
does not average more tban one person to 
every sixty square miles of territory, and 
while a careless, thriftless people, too nearly 
content with mere existence, hold dominion 
here, the exports amount to upwards of two 
millions of dollars a year. When the railroad 
which is now building across the Andes shall 
have reached this region, and the tide of emi- 
gration shall have been turned into it, under 





the new genius which will then preside over 
her destinies, the plantat.ons of Loreto may 
enrich the world more even than the wonder- 
ful minesof Peru’s famous metalliferous moun- 
tains, 

At San Lorenzo the steamer turns from the 
Marafion, or Amazon, into the Huallaga, which 
stream it follows southwardly, for thirty-six 
hours, through a region constantly growing 
more rolling, until the limit of navigation for 
vessels of six feet draught is reached at the vic- 
turesque town of Yurimaguas. This is the be 
ginning of the overland route to the Pacific 
Coast. The journey is by no means as arduous 
an undertaking as it is commonly represented. 
At present it is necessary to go in a canoe asix 
days’ voyage to Balsa Puerto, and thence to 
walk four days to Moyobamba. From that 
point a horse-road leads to the coast. The en- 
tire journey from Yurimaguas to Pacasmayo 
occupies from twenty-three to thirty-five days, 
and costs about $350. An engineer, Sefior Pe 
rez, is at present laying out a from 
Moyobamba to Yurimaguas, so that in a 
few months it will be possible to ride on 


road 


horseback from the later town to the 
Pacific. Yurimaguas is growing rapidly 
The evidence is written clearly in the 


absence of many old buildings, in the number 
of new ones, and in the quantity in process of 
construction. Its population is now reckoned 
at three thousand, and when the Moyobamba 
road is opened, it will receive a new im; ulse 
of growth. The valley in which Moyobamba 
is situated is one of the most fertile in Peru. 
Its climate is that of perpetual spring. It is 
neither too cold for the fruits of the tropics, 
nor yet too warm for the cereals and vegeta- 
bles of the North. In this favored valley are 
also other large towns—Chachapoyas, one of 
the ancient centres of Inca civilization, and 
Tarapota, famous for preducing the finest 
tobacco in the Valley of the Amazon. The in 
habitants along the river below Yurimaguas 
want the productions of this elevated valley, 
and it is for the sake of these that 
road is being built. All the cargo bound into 
this valley, and all that bound out of ft, will 
then have to be transshipped at Yurimaguas. 
It is easy to see what an amount of business 
must arise at this point. 

There is another region almost rivalling the 
valley of Moyobamba in natural fertility and 
advantages of climate, into which the steamers 
do not at present enter. This is that portion 
of the Amazon, locally known as the Alto 
Marafion, extending from the Huallaga up to 
the first cataract, the Pongo de Manseriche, in 
the eastern range of the Andes. It is 
large part an unbroken and almost unknown 
wilderness, but at every turn of the great river 
appear new evidences of its richness, and near 
to the mountains the land is broken into a 
series of little valleys whese beauty is almost 
ideal. Here are untouched resources of Peru- 
vian bark. Here grow both the caucho and 
the rubber trees, the copal and the copaiba, the 
sarsaparilla vine and the wild cocoa’ Here, 
too, are forests of the finest cabinet woods in 
the world. the 
Montafia of Peru will afford these in almast 
limitless quantities. In this lies an unusual 
opportunity for a company of enterprising 
capitalists. knows of the 
rich mahogany in these splendid 
But here are likewise palo de 
richer even than mahogany, and 
de cruz, looking, when quartered, like sandal- 


the new 


now in 


But as for that, the whole of 


The world already 
woodlands. 
the sangre, 
the palo 
wood inlaid with imitations of 
ebony. 
the engineer, there exist others, particularly 
the huacupt and pauvirf, which resist rotting 


water-plants in 
Of equal value, and of deep concern to 
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in wet places longer than creosoted timbers 


lasting, in fact, when used as piles and as sills 
resting upon the damp ground in this climate, 
for periods of twenty vears, To get these tim 
make 
for 
the heavy timber on 


bers to market it is only necessary to 


rafts, using the extremely buovant cedro 
the lower courses, piling 
top of this, and then tow the whole d 


wn to 
Manaos, Brazil. The cedro could there be sold 
to be made into packing cases for rubber, and 
the more precious woods shipped by steamer to 
New York—the present freight on Umber being 
only eighteen cents per cubic foot 
From the few hints given in this : 





may appear wise for Americans seeking an 
extension of their commercial operations to 
pay some regard to the opportunities offered 


in eastern Peru COURTENAY De Katt 


RBARANTE’S MEMOLKS 


Panis, June 20, 189 
M. pe BaRrante plaved a not unimpor 
tant part in the first half of this century 


during the First Empire, the Restoration, and 


the Government of July. He saw many men 


and many things; it is a pity that he waited 


till he was eighty years old before resolving to 


put in order the notes which he had used in 


some of his historical works on the Convent) 
the Directory, and the Empire He died be 
fore be could end his work, tl 

his ‘Souvenirs, just edited by his grandson, 
M. Claude de 


ginning of the Restoration 


Barante, 





His grandfather, Claude de Barante 
i745), was a great Jansenist, and, during the 
persecution of the sect, he bec the legal 
adviser of the Jansenists in Auvergne His 
family was connected with the family of Pas 
cal, who was also of Auvergne He knew 


Nicole intimately and worked with him at 


the 


‘Epigrammatum Delectus’; he was a great 





scholar, and translated several Greek works 


The father of the author of the Souvenirs was 


lieufenant criminel and trésorier de France in 
the sénéchausede of Auvergne and the présidial 
of Riom. Like most of the gens de rode, he 
was a Liberal; he adopted the ideas of 1759, 
but was soon alarmed by the excesses of the 
revolutionists of Paris. It was not long be 
fore he was persecutel, He left Riom and re- 


tired to the country. He was arrested during 
lucted from RBaraate to 


His wife, though on the eve of her 


the Terror, and con 
Thiers. 


onufinement, rode to Thiers; she was delivered, 


before the term, of a daughter, who became 


Mme. Anisson du Perron. Tais lady, by the 
way, died only two years ago. She was 
much beloved and respected by all her 
friends, and had much literary culture ; 
she left memoirs of which a part has 
been published by the Duc de Broglie in 
he Correspondant. The estate of M. de 


tt 
Rarante was confiscated , his wife, as soon as 
she could move, went to Paris, in order to ob 
She spared no effort and put 


communication with 


tain his liberty. 


berself in some of the 


Deputies from Auvergne, Young Barante, who 
wasa boy at the time, went sometimes to Thiers 
had to wear a 
tricolor cap for the occasion, and sometimes 


to see his father in prison ; he 


heard people sing under the windows of the 
pr son : 


fl faut du sang 
a Képublique,’”’ 


‘Tl faut du sang, 
Pour affermir 
Mme. de Barante succeeded, almost by a mira- 
cle, and through a sort of misunderstanding. 
She took ber husband back to Paris, but never 
felt quiet till the revolution of the vth Ther- 
midor sent Robespierre to the scaffold, 
Young Barante ended his studies in Paris, at 
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a pension in the Rue de Berri, which, before 
the Revolution, called itself ‘* Institute of the 
Young Nobility.” ‘‘ All felt the influence now 
of the new times: there was no longer a cha- 
pel, a priest; there was no question of the 
mass or of any religious performance.” By 
degrees, however, things changed there, as 
they did in the political world. Young Ba- 
rante was admitted to the Polytechnic School 
in 1798. This famous school was one of the 
creations of the Revolution. Its first masters 
were Monge, Lagrange, Foureroy, Chaptal. 
Bonaparte reorganized everything; he be- 
came, after the 18th Brumaire, an almost ab- 
solute master of France. He wanted to change 
the whole administration. Barante’s father 
was placed on a list of prefects and sent to the 
Department of the Aude. He went to Carcas- 
sonne, leaving his son at the Polytechnic 
School. 


‘* It is difficult to imagine in what a state of 
happiness France then found itself. After ten 
years of anarchy, of civil war, of bloody strife, 
after the fall of an ignoble domination, public 
order was reéstablishing itself as if by miracle. 
The envious, haughty, and defiant aristocracy, 
issued from the Revolution, had ceased to do- 
minate and to practise its vexations. Honor- 
able men were placed in public office; every 
day a branch of the administration was regu- 
lated, aninjustice was cured, Equality before 
the law, that symbol of French society, receiv- 
ed for the first time a tranquil application. A 
desire for amelioration and national glory was 
felt everywhere. Youth embraced with rap- 
ture such happy hopes. It saw before itself a 
noble future, and everything excited its emula- 
tion.” 


It is curious to note this state of mind of 
France delivered from the Terrorists. History 
can no longer deny that the eighteenth Bru- 
maire was hailed as a deliverance. M. de 
sarante’s anecdotes concerning the society of 
the Consulate are highly interesting. You 
may read in Gouverneur Morris’s memoirs 
that Mme. de Staél had been very intimate 
with Talleyrand during the early part of the 
Revolutionary period. M. de Barante tells us 
that when Talleyrand came back to France, 
after the Terror, his position became insup- 
portable to him; he had no importance and no 
money, which to him seemed the greatest pos- 
sible misfortune. One day he said to Mme. de 
Staél: ‘My dear child, I have only twenty- 
five louis left; I can hardly go a month with 
that. You know that I do not walk and that I 
need a carriage. If you don’t find the means 
of giving me a suitable position, I will blow 
my brains out. If you love me, you will know 
what to do.” 

Mme, de Staél ran immediately to Barras ; 
she contrived, with much cleverness, to dispose 
him to call Talleyrand to the Foreign Office. 
He was not, however, quite decided, and wished 
to talk to Talleyrand. Then comes the story 
of asmall dinner at Suresnes between Barras 
and Talleyrand, which must be read in the 
book. Talleyrand paid court to the most cor- 
rupt of men in a way which pleased Barras, 
and he became the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
He resolved from that time never to fall again 
into a poor and secondary position. With his 
immense diplomatic talent and knowledge, he 
became the great negotiator of peace after 
every war. Mme. de Staél and Talleyrand 
soon quarrelled, and their friendship ended in 
a lasting antipathy. 

Napoleon’s signing of the Concordat with 
the Pope was a great event; the churches were 
opened again. It is curious to see how rapidly 
irreligion bad gained ground. Theinstallation 
of the new bishops had to proceed with great 
caution. Some cities gave them a bad recep- 
tion. The military element was hostile to 


the priests; in some places the mob entered the 





churches and threw stones at the priests. At 
the time of the conspiracy of Cadoudal there 
was a new sort of terror: hundreds of priests 
were arrested by the police. Barante was ar- 
rested one day by mistake, and had to be 
claimed by his chiefs. The execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien was the terrible answer of 
Bopvaparte to the Royalist conspirators, Ba- 
rante enters into some important details on the 
part played in this horrible tragedy by Talley- 
rand and by the First Consul. 

‘* It is idle,” says he, ‘* to try to justify Na- 
poleon. He never manifested the slightest re- 
morse for the assassination of the Duc d’En- 
ghien. Notwithstanding his habit of considering 
every action and every thought under its dif- 
ferent aspects, he did not think, politically 
speaking, that he had committed a fault. 
. . . A few daysafter the death, exasperat- 
ed by the severity of public opinion, he ex- 
plained himself on the subject before the Coun- 
cil of State with an anger which excluded 
all regret. . . . The words which he pro- 
nounced were noted down, They are in the Me- 
moirs of Miot.” 

Bonaparte obeyed the feeling of the Corsican 
vendetta. He thought himself in his right: 
‘* They wished to kill me, [ have killed them.” 

The Empire was established by law on the 17th 
of May, 1804. When the Assembly brought to 
Napoleon, at St. Cloud, the new constitutional 
acts, Napoleon merely said : ‘‘I accept the title 
which you think useful to the glory of the na- 
tion. Iwill submit to the sanction of the peo- 
ple the law of heredity. I hope that France 
will never repent of the honors with which it 
surrounds my family.” The new Constitution 
established in reality an absolute government, 
Fifteen years after 1789, France submitted 
again to the bon plaisir under a new form. 
The genius of Napoleon was ker excuse; he 
saw everything, looked into every detail, his 
head was clear, his activity unlimited. He 
left on every part of the French Administra- 
tion a mark which will be felt for centuries. 

Barante was appointed auditeur au Conseil 
d’Etat. These auditors became a sort of civil 
aides-de-camp to the Emperor ; he employed 
them constantly in all sorts of missions, His 
father had become Prefect of Geneva. He went 
as often as possible to see him, and became inti- 
mate with the society at Coppet, with Mme. 
de Staél and Benjamin Constant. He was sent 
with despatches to Spain, and was hardly back 
when he had to go to Prussia. 

‘* There is,” says Barante, ‘‘no comparison to 
be made between the effect produced by the 
battle of Jena and the enthusiasm excited by 
she victories of Marengo and Austerlitz. Ma- 
rengo had saved France ; Austerlitz had con- 
secrated the establishment of the Empire and 
glorified the nation. The war against Prussia 
was universally regarded as having been un- 
dertaken without necessity, froma mere desire 
for glory and for conquest. The Emperor 
had left his army in Germany ; he had mani- 
festly wished that his negotiation with England 
should have no results; he had formed the 
Confederacy of the Rhine. Now it was a ques- 
tion of the submission of all Europe, of an 
Empire of the West, in short of a policy of ima- 
gination. Admiration for the genius of the 
Emperor was still increasing ; but the pro- 
gress of despotism, a consequence of tbe state 
of war, was beginning to preoccupy the pub- 
lic mind. Even about the Government, be- 
tween friends, people were beginning to talk 
with censure and with affliction,” 


M. Daru, who was Barante’s chief, was a 
most intelligent man. He was a sort of per- 
petual hyphen between the populations of Ger- 
many, the commanders of the army, and the 
German princes, “I was reflecting all the 
time,” said Barante, ‘‘on the feelings which 
we should leave behind us, among the Ger- 
mans, on the instability of our domination, on 
the vengeance which we might some day suffer 
from.” He represents the generals as com- 
pletely intoxicated by their victories; Van- 








damme, for instance, saw the greatest fortress- 
es open their doors to him, almost at his first 
request. Baran‘e was appointed intendant of 
Dantzig even before it was quite certain that 
Dantzig was occupied by our troops, After 
the formidable results of Jena, Napoleon was 
drawn to the Vistula, and the whole of Poland 
was in astate of ebullition. Napoleon was not 
moved by this exaltation; he said toa Polish 
deputation, with much coldness: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, this is a serious affair; it is war, with its 
chances, its dangers, its miseries.” He was 
not ready to help them yet, but the idea of a 
war with Russia was beginning to occupy his 
mind. Warsaw becanie for a time an imperial 
residence; it was there that Napoleon saw 
Madame Walewski, but their liaison only be- 
gan to make some noise afterwards, 

Rarante tells many interesting details about 
the succeeding events, the negotiations at Tilsit; 
but he is specially instructive when he talks 
about his own missions, Daru once said to 
him: 


‘** The Emperor the other day, when he was 
entering bis carriage at Koenigsberg, said to 
me: ** You will remain with the army; you 
will feed it, and you will bring me back 200 
millions.” Iexclaimed. “Well, bring 150 mil- 
lions,” he said. The door was shut and he did 
not wait for my answer. You see by this that 
Prussia still owes us 150 millions, and my ac- 
counts will prove it. We shall make our cal- 
culations to that effect.’ 1 replied quietly to 
Daru: ‘ Well, I shall not have to discuss with 
the people in Silesia, and I shall not have the 
annoyance of hearing them say that we do not 
fulfil the promises we made to them.’ ” 


He had, in fact, just received his nomination 
as sub-prefect at Bressuire, in La Vendée. He 
was probably not thought sufficiently ardent or 
unprincipled for the task of a conqueror. He 
submitted quietly to what was a sort of dis- 
grace, and came back to France. Iregret that 
space does not allow me to follow him to La 
Vendée; he behaved there with his usuai gen- 
tlenessand moderation. He made the acquaint- 
ance of Mme. de Larochejacquelein, and helped 
her to write ber memoirs, which were after- 
wards published, and which give perhaps the 
best account of the war in La Vendée. 





Correspondence. 


HEARN’S PROFICIENCY 
PATOIS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In your review of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
book, ‘ Two Years in the French West Indies,’ 
you say that so admirably has the author 
rendered his frequent quotations from the 
French patois, you hardly think you do him 
an injustice in suggesting that he may have 
received some assistance from his friend M. 
Léopold Arnoux of St. Pierre, Martinique. In 
making this suggestion you overlook the fact 
that Mr. Hearn published in 1885 (New York: 
Will H. Coleman) a ‘ Dictionary of Creole 
Proverbs,’ which he entitled: ‘ Gombo Zhébes’ 
(i. e., Gombo aux Herbes). In this little book 
he gives selections from six Creole dialects, 
that of Martinique being among the number, 
and translates them into French and English, 
at the same time making such a comparative 
comment on the various dialects as to justify 
us in inferring that he has a very thorough 
knowledge of these Creole patois. Mr. Hearn, 
if not a native of Louisiana, has lived there a 
good part of his life, and hence has had an ex- 
cellent opportunity for becoming acquainted 
with Creole life and patois, But for this he 
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could hardly have written so well of the 
French West Indies, 


SAMUEL GARNER. 
ANNAPOLIS, Mp., July 7, 1890, 





TRUE CONSIDERATENESS,. 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: For several years past I have lived in 
provincial England. Although so far from 
home, every now and then a transatlantic blast, 
pure and undefiled, fans to a white heat the 
fervor of my patriotism. 

This morning, most appropriately to the 
day, a lady from one of our Eastern cities ap- 
plied to my landlady for apartments. In the 
process of telling her that she had no rooms to 
let, the landlady said that there was an in- 
valid in the house, whereupon the lady ex- 
claimed: ‘In that case perhaps it is just as 
well that you cannot take us in, for my little 
girl, who is thirteen, likes to have plenty of 
liberty and to scream through the house.” 

Yours very truly, INVALID. 

ENGLAND, July 4, 1890. 


Notes. 


In a prefatory note to the English edition of 
Stanley’s ‘In Darkest Africa,’ the announce- 
ment is made that the publishers, Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co., have in preparation a third 
volume, uniform with this, to appear in the 
fall, It is by Mr. Mounteney Jephson, one of 
the expedition, and will contain an account of 
his adventures while imprisoned with Emin 
Pasha by the rebels of the Equatorial Province. 
The English edition of Stanley’s work differs 
somewhat from the American in having an in- 
dex to each volume, while the portraits are 
better, and the maps, instead of being in a 
pocket, are bound in the body of the work. 

Ginn & Co,, Boston, have in preparation 
‘English Prose, from Elizabeth to Victoria,’ 
selections by Prof. James M. Garnett of the 
University of Virginia; ‘Selections from 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales,”’ edited by 
George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard; ‘ Eng- 
lish Poets of the Seventeenth Century, from 
Donne to Dryden,’ edited by L. B. R. Briggs of 
Harvard; ‘A High School Rhetoric,’ by John 
F,. Genung; ‘ Lessons in Rhetoric and Litera- 
ture,’ by Mrs, T. W. T. Curtis and Mrs, Sara 
E. H. Lockwood; an ‘ Illustrated Vocabulary 
to Xenophon’s Anabasis,’ by Prof. Jobn 
Williams White of Harvard; ‘ Hygienic 
Physiology,’ by Dr. David F. Lincoln; ‘ To- 
pical Outlines of American History,’ by 
Prof. A. B, Hart of Harvard; ‘The Leading 
Facts of American History,’ by D. H. Mont- 
gomery ; ‘ Reference Handbook of English His- 
tery,’ by W. H. Gurney; ‘ Political Science and 
Comparative Constitutional Law,’ by Prof. 
J. W. Burgess of Columbia; and a ‘ Practical 
German Grammar,’ by George Hempl of the 
University of Michigan. 

J. B. Lippincott Co, desire it to be known 
that the statement that they have discontinued 
the publication of non-cepyrighted books is 
entirely false. They have, on the contrary, 
just completed arrangements with a number of 
foreign authors and publishers for a simulta- 
neous issue of their works inthe United States. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway has written a Life 
of Hawthorne for the ‘‘Great Writers Series,” 
which will be published simultaneously in Eng 
land and in this country (A. Lovell & Co.). 

We have received two thoughtful lectures by 
Prof. Nettleship of Oxford upon ‘The Moral 











cation, Past and Present” (London: Percival 
& Co.), which contain a discursive treatment 
of their subjects, meant for a popular audi- 
ence, but full of matter for reflection. They 
have a more or less direct bearing on educa- 
tion, are large-minded and temperate, and be- 
token the relaxation of the scholastic methods 
of English instruction, and an aspiration, if no 
more, to make the body of literature effect 
in education by its ideas rather than by its 
grammar and syntax, 

A more elaborate treatise to the same end is 
Prof. Laurie’s Cambridge Lectures on ‘ Lan- 
guage and Linguistic Method in the School’ 
‘Macmillan), a laboriously logical ana'ysis and 


ive 


synthesis in educational science, which is too 
brief to be condensed, but ought not to be ne- 
glected by those interested in the theory and 
practice of teaching. The little work is very 
lucid in statement and practical in advice, It 
is revolutionary in its spirit, and desires a re- 
form all along the line in the teaching of gram- 
mar in all languages. It insists on the super- 
lative value of the literature which should be 
the basis of education, on the necessity of an 
education mainly literary if the object is to in- 
duct the child into those ideas and ideals which 
constitute the moral life of the race, and on the 
new methods of grammatical instruction which 
force the child’s mind to acquire real processes 
and power of thought, instead of memorizing 
balf-understood terms of the grammarian’s 
vocabulary, and processes of parsing which re- 
puz 
Laurie 
He 
understands bis own theory and its underlying 


semble the manipulation of Chinese 
Prof. 
argues with much vebemence and effect. 


es 


more than any intellectual act. 


metaphysics perfectly ; but here, as in other 
pedagogic works, the real difficulty is not in 
approving the better way, but in finding teach 
ers able to understand, tu value, and to apply 
the better way. An interesting minor point is 
the author’s defence of 
where there is no expectation of the pupii’s ac- 


language-teaching 
quiring the language, either for speech or 
reading, to any really useful degree. 

Little need be said about the ‘ Annual St 
tistician and Economist’ for 1800 (San Fran 
cisco: L. P. McCarty). What is new 
not important, and what is important is not 
new. It is high-priced, and it is not useful in 
anything like a reasonable proportion to its 
cost. It is sold, or offered for sale, at a price as 
high as that at which the ‘ Statesman’s Year 
Bock,’ and higher than that at which the 
*Almanach de Gotha’ may be purchased in 
this country with the duty added. It attempts 
wider field than eitber of 


a- 


in it 


is 


to cover a much 
tind 


those standard publications, but in doing so it 
demonstrates anew that the jack-of-all-trades 
is not likely to be master of any. Little dis- 


cretion is shown in making up the book. 
the rulers of each country in the worl 
the days of Romulus, the vote of each 
in California at every election since IMY, and 
the name of every man who has ever been 


county 


Governor of an American State or Territory 


vh *) 


It might have been well enough to print these 
things and others of a similar sort once, but 


when they are reprinted year after year, they 

are simply padding. 

The ‘ Elite Directory’ for 1890, put 
ips & Co., raises 


4 
? 
r¢ 


lished in 
this city by W. Phill anew the 
question of the principle « Those 
omitted can take a sardonic satisfaction in see- 

fortunate * 
spelled in the despatches” The suburbs are 
locked after as well as the metropolis, and in 
the nature of the case criticism will in these 
small communities be the more searching as 


seiection. 


ing the names of the more * mis- 


seem a fatal inconsistency to 





Elite to appear oniy by their surnames, yet 
dashes abound in place of the distinguishing 
initials or Christian names 

About five years ago we spoke in very favor 


able terms of a treatise on the calculus by 
Prof. James M. Taylor of Madison University 
Prof. Tayler now presents the public with a 
‘College Algebra’ (Ginn & It is almost 
needless to say to those acquainted with his 
Calculus that the Algebra is also a good piece of 
work. It treats all the subjects wh n I 
opinion ought to be included ina ge alge 
bra, treats them well, and at the same time 


a much smaller book than such treatises usual 
The mere appearance of a! . 
ume somewhat less in length 


ok, and containing ny 


ly are. 
n and breadth tbat 
the ordinary text-t 


about 500 pp. of rather coarse print, is itself an 





encouragement to the student, 

That indefatizable author of mathematical 
text-books, Prof. G. A. Wentwort f s 
Exeter Academy, has just iv sa ‘ 
‘School Algebra’ (Ginn & | a ’ 
edition of his former work, but a tirely 
new one, There is throug t the t Kk on 
manifest attempt tk atta is of 
form, and to state everything w all poss 
ble clearness and precision most } 
nent characteristic of all Prof. W tworth’'s 
books is the great number f ex ces 
problems, or, as most te ers a ‘ ’ 
call them, ‘‘examples which they 1 
In the pre-ent volu: he bas ** beate sow 
record.’ The ist hapter ( ul Review 
Exercises,” centains 14 There are scattered 
through the w sets of a 8X “ 
ontaining f n t i i 
estimate made OV AY uring se ‘ it sets 
taken at ra mm, We are certa at there are 
at least Ke) example the v arid we 
sbould t be surp sed if a 4 
should bring the number nearer t 

aM) rhe ther cbaracteristics t 
Wentworth's books are too well known to 1 
quire comment, 

Prof. William Martin Conway is best known 
for bis afmirable researches and editorial work 
in the domain of art, and particularly of we 
engraving, but he is also a efatizalble 
Alpine ¢ as Was ma sted e years 
arobytl it ation of his att Pocket 
book This vade-mecum becar at a 
model for imitat and, having long been out 
of print, has now bee verhauled by Mr. Cor 
way, and reissued as the * Climbers’ ¢ le tothe 
Centra Pennine A'ps A Psher 
Unwin It ; ceeds eastward from the Great 
St. Bernar beginning with the \ in district, 
and breaking off at the Pheodul Pass An 
other volume, which must be deferred till next 
year, will complete the Pennine chain as far as 
the St. Gothard; and Mr. Conway contem 
plates, at a still later period, a Mont Blanc 
Poecket-book The condensation of the present 


the unprecedented minuteness 


and 


volume, 


ith which the ground ofth 


m 


w e climber is mapped 


in words, must be studied to be believed. They 
remind us of the qualities of thoroughness and 
accuracy manifested in Mr. Conway’s volumes 
on the Wocdcutters of the Netherlands and on 
Albert Diier, and (in connection with such 
maps as are recommended) they do all that can 
calculation, in 
The 


lub ought alone 


be done to promote reasonable 


sure safety, and indicate the finest views, 


members of our Appalachian ¢ 
to absorb the 400 copies to which the edition is 
restricted, in order to learn how to perform a 
hke 
taineers. 

Another unpublished book of Victor Hugo’s 


if 


if an humbler service for American moun- 








Influence of Literature” and ‘ Classical Edu- 





regards both exclusions and errors. It would 


was brought out in Paris on June 17 by the 
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house of Hetzel-Quantin. It Is called ‘En 
Voyage,’ and is a journal of two trips that its 
author made in 1889 among the Alps and in 
1843 through the Pyrenees, The Temps says of 
it (with what seerns in some sort a perfunctory 
civility), that there will be found in its chap- 
ters ‘‘the same descriptive manner that we 
have already noted and admired in the ‘ Rhin,’ 
and more recently in ‘ Choses Vues.’” Doubt- 
less ; and doubtless, also, it is a manner that 
we liked a good deal more day before yester- 
day than we do to-day or than we ever shall 
again. 

Not long ago Mrs. Jessie White Mario, the 
widow of one of Garibaldi’s favorite lieute- 
nants, published a life of Agostino Bertani, 
one of the Italian revolutionists, whose influ- 
ence was much wider than his fame. A phy- 
sician of broad education, he early joined the 
movement for the liberation of his country. 
A republican by principle and a disciple of 
Mazzini, he nevertheless refused to accept the 
rule-or-ruin policy of the extreme Mazzinians. 
His most notable achievement was the orgapi- 
zation of the Sicilian Expedition of 1860. Af- 
terwards, like Bixio and Medici, he held the 
middle position between the Monarchists and 
Republicans, and was respected and trusted 
by both. Mrs. Mario has done well to issue a 
supplementary volume containing extracts 
from his writings and speeches (‘ Scritti e Dis- 
corsi di Agostino Bertani.’ Florence: Barbéra). 
Besides purely political speeches, there are 
able discussions of such subjects as universal 
suffrage, public education, the admission of 
women to the bar, the State control of rail- 
ways, and public hygiene. The parliamentary 
work of Bertani is a fine illustration of the in- 
telligence with which the best class of public 
men in Italy have applied themselves to the 
problems of government. 

Spanish-American literary activity in this 
city is indicated afresh in the ‘ Poesfas’ of 
Francisco Sellén, published by A. Da Costa 
Gomez. The collection of verse is miscellane- 
ous and of widely varying merit. 

The fourth and concluding number of vol. 
xii. of the American Journal of Mathematics 
comes to us with the title-page and index to 
the volume. It contains two papers ; one of 
fourteen pages by Prof. F. Franklin, ‘On 
Confocal Bicircular Quartics,” and one of 
sixty pages, by Mr. Henry Taber, ‘On the 
Theory of Matrices.” The titles sufficiently 
indicate that they can be interesting, or indeed 
intelligible, only to professional mathemati- 
cians. Mr, Taber’s paper is a regular treatise, 
very complete, and of especial interest to those 
who are acquainted with Peirce’s ‘ Linear As- 
sociative Algebra.’ 

A new Critical Review of Current Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Literature will be founded 
next autumn in Edinburgh by T. & T. Clark 
(New York: Westermann), under the editorial 
conduct of the Rev. Prof. 8. D, F. Salmond. It 
will appear quarterly, and its reviews will be 
signed. 

The Revue Internationale de U' Enseignement 
(Paris: Armand Colin & Cie.; New York: 
Christern), opens the number for June 15 with 
an account of the recent festival of the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier which a correspondent has 
already sketched in these columns, This is fol- 
lowed by the brief but admirable address, on 
the historic progress of the University, by 
Prof. Maurice Croiset. 

We had overlooked the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue of the Harvard Law School (1817-1889) 
which appeared at Commencement time; a 
stout volume of 260 pages, fairly divided be- 
tween the lists by classes and the alphabetic 
list. A vast deal of labor has been bestowed 





upon it, to record death dates and places of 
residence, with other data. Thenameof Caleb 
Cushing stands second on the list of graduates. 

Cushing, by the way, with Rufus Choate and 
Robert Rantoul, forms the subject of a no- 
ticeable address delivered some eighteen 
months ago before the Essex bar, and just 
printed in the Essex Institute Historical 
Collection (January-March, vol. xxvi.). The 
orator was Mr. Eben F. Stone, a graduate, like 
Cushing and Choate, of the Harvard Law 
School. Steel portraits accompany the ad- 
dress, 

‘Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon’ at length 
comes to an end with the close of the seven- 
teenth volume (Leipzig: Bibliographisches 
Institut; New York: Westermann). Among 
the general articles of this supplementary 
volume we remark a list of planetoids dis- 
covered during the present century, with 
names of observers and dates; and a list of 
pseudonyms in recent literature. The bio- 
graphical articles added are considerable in 
number and do much to freshen the work. 
Americans are represented, for example, by the 
late Prof. Stowe, A. G. Riddle, the historian 
McMaster (whose middle name is disfigured as 
Bech for Bach), Horace E, Scudder (the new edi- 
tor of the Atlantic), and John Wanamaker. Of 
this worthy it is said: ‘* Auch fiir kirchliche In- 
teressen war er tbatig, und spendete 
lg Mill. Dollar fiir die Kosten der Wahl des 
republikanischen Prisidenten Harrison, der 
ibn im Marz 1889 zum Generalpostmeister der 
Union ernannte.” There is an index to topics 
not revealed by the general alphabet, another 
to the plates and cuts, and a colored map of 
the elections to the Reichstag in 1890. The 
editors, more Germanico, will now, instead of 
resting from their labors, prepare for a new 
edition. In American matters we suggest once 
more a special American collaboration. 


—Ever since the announcement of Miss Phi- 
lippa Faweett’s distinguished success at Cam- 
bridge, people have been asking why it is that 
she does not receive the B.A. degree which 
comes as a matter of course to the Senior 
Wrangler, and to the long list of Honor and 
Pass men who stand below him. The feeling 
that prompts the question is, no doubt, based 
upon a sense of justice, but the difficulties that 
lie in the way of the University’s giving a de- 
gree to Miss Fawcett are unhappily very ob- 
vious. To begin with, she is not a member of the 
University, and her name appears on the Mathe- 
matical Tripos list only by courtesy. Harvard 
College, for the same reason, is debarred from 
giving a degree to a graduate of the ‘‘ Annex.” 
It is, of course, a question whether this is not 
all wrong, and whether women cught not to be 
admitted as members of both universities, A 
movement is already showing itself in the 
English Cambridge towards this end, but it 
cannot attain it by anything short of a com- 
plete revolution of the present university sys- 
tem, There is one complication in the matter 
which is peculiar to England. A Bachelor of 
Arts there proceeds in course to his M.A. de- 
gree, which involves aright to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament. Each of the universities 
is a Parliamentary constituency. It is not 
likely that Parliamentary suffrage will ever be 
granted to women in England by any side- 
wind ; while, on the other hand, a B.A. de- 
gree which did not lead directly to an M.A. 
would be but a barren honor. The aca- 
demic distinction attained by Mrs. Butler and 
Miss Fawcett opers a question which will per- 
haps be more worthily treated if it be directly 
met. 


— Not quite beside the name of Miss Philippa 








Fawcett, whose great academic distinction may 
perhaps for a long time stand unrivalled, but 
somewhere near it, room must be made for the 
name of Mile. Sarmisa Bilcesco, who has just 
received from the Faculty of Law at Paris the 
first doctorate of laws that has been conferred 
by them upon a woman. Mile. Bilcesco is de- 
scribed as a tall young woman of twenty- 
three, brune, very pretty, and very sby. She 
was born at Buckarest, and studied at home 
under the direction of professors of the 
Bucharest Faculty, taking at the age of seven- 
teen baccalaureates in seience and in letters 
maxima cum laude. To these she added the 
first piano prize of the Conservatory at Bucha- 
rest. In 1884 she proceeded to Paris to enter 
herself at the Faculties of Letters and of Law. 
She was received at once at the Sorbonne, and 
after only some brief delay at the Faculty of 
Law, and has been pur-uing her studies at both, 
with marked distinction and success, during the 
last six years. The subject chosen for her 
thesis as doctor was: ‘‘De la condition lézale 
de la mére en droit romain et en droit fran- 
cais.” It makes, the Temps says, a stout 
volume of 500 | ages, and would have contained 
200 more if she had not withdrawn from it a 
discussion of the question of filiation. Mlle. 
Bilcesco will return to Bucharest and apply for 
admission to the bar there, not with a view to 
practising law herself—‘‘Je suis trop timide,”’ 
she says—but in the hope of smoothing the 
way for other women who may wish to try the 
bar as a means of getting a living; and, at 
any rate, to obtain a ruling on the question 
whether women who have passed the same 
examinations as men will be permitted 
to plead in the courts. There seems to be 
no great danger that the bar will be overrun 
with women if Miss Bilcesco gets a decision in 
her favor, for she has left behind her in Paris 
only two other women students at the Faculty 
of Law. 


—Talleyrand’s Memoirs are at last to be 
published, and the long deferred hope of a 
multitude of readers in all parts of the world 
is at the point of being realized. Two volumes 
of the Memoirs will be published before the 
end of the present year by Calmann Lévy, and 
three more will soon follow, completing the 
work. The way in which the publication has 
come about is a little curious. On the 29th of 
May the London Times printed a number of 
fragments of the Memoirs, which were sent to 
it by its well-known correspondent from the 
Continent, M. de Blowitz. How these papers 
came into M. de Blowitz’s kands nobody knows, 
or even if they have been accurately tran- 
scribed. One theory is, that they may have 
come from a collection in the possession of a 
rascally secretary of Talleyrand’s, who is long 
since dead; another is, that M. de Blowitz, 
whose memory is remarkable, has been one of 
the very few people who have been permitted 
to read the Memoirs, and has carried away 
these portions of them in his head. At any 
rate, the appearance of them in the Times 
made a great stir. They were reprinted in the 
next day’s Figaro, and then followed at once a 
multitude of letters and interviews and expla- 
nations about the causes and origin of M. de 
Blowitz’s indiscretion. On June 2 the Duc de 
Broglie, who is one of those having the Me- 
moirs in charge, wrote to the Zemps to say 
that both he and M. Chatelain, the other 
legatee, were entirely ignorant of the nature 
and origin of the mauuscript from which the 
writer in the Times had taken his extracts. 
Further, that neither he nor his colleague had 
been moved in the least by what had appeared 
in print, and that, in fact, the contract with 
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M. Calmann Lévy was made more than a 
month before any portion of the Memoirs ap- 
peared in the Times. 


— Talleyrand’s faithless secretary was a cer- 
tain M. Perret, to whom for more than thirty 
years Talleyrand had given his entire confi- 
dence. He discharged him at last, and from 
that time on-—-that is, for the last fifteen years 
of his life—he was in constant dread of the 
mischief he might make. Perret could coun- 
terfeit Talleyrand’s handwriting perfectly, 
and, as he had taken opportunity upon his dis- 
charge to purloin maay important papers from 
the Prince’s cabinet, it was easy work for him 
to make trouble. He could strike out or in- 
sert passages at will, or produce whole docu- 
ments out of new cloth. In the newly pub- 
lished memoirs of the Baron de Barante, men- 
tion is made of a special instance of this, At 
the time of the arrest of the Duc d’Engbien, a 
report upon the subject was brought in by 
Talleyrand to the Special Council that was 
convened by Bonaparte. Perret showed about 
freely what purported to be a copy of this 
paper, which put Talleyrand in a most odious 
position, He would not let either this or his 
other documents go out of his own bands to be 
copied, but sought out people of consideration 
whom he had met formerly at Talleyrand’s 
house, and read them to them, apparently as 
often and as many times over as anybody 
cared to listen. M. Pasquier, in fact, heard 
the D’Enghien report so often that he was able 
to copy it out from memory, and has inserted 
it in his ‘Mémoires manvuscrits.’ On _ his 
death-bed, Perret seems to have felt some re- 
morse for his conduct, for he confessed that 
many of his documents bad been forgeries, and 
that especially the D’Enghien report had been 
seriously altered. 


—Not long ago M. E, Naville, who is con- 
nected with the work of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund, wrote a letter to Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, the President of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, 
with regard to the royal mummies in the 
Ghizeh Museum. He thinks that they will not 
last, and that they have already begun to suf- 
fer from salt efflorescence, especially that of 
Seti I. ‘* The mummies,” he said, ‘‘ have been 
photographed, studied, measured caretully ; it 
is our duty to transmit them intact to future 
generations, and not to let them perish for the 
sake of a few visitors, for whom a well-made 
cast would answer just as well.” He proposed 
that they be wrapped again in silk, hermetical- 
ly sealed in leaden coffins, and walled up in 
one of the chambers of the Great Pyramid 
where they would be safe from robbers. As 
regards the method of storing the mummies, it 
might be better to put them back in their cases, 
and then they could be left in the Museum. M. 
Naville feels, as many visitors to the Museum 
feel, that, after all, these old kings were hu- 
man beings, and that exposing their bodies to 
the public gaze, not for scientific reasons but to 
satisfy mere curiosity, is, even after so many 
thousand years, a desecration of the dead. 

—M. Naville’s letter produced some excite- 
ment in official cireles at Cairo, and Dr. 
Fouquet, who took part in the unwrapping of 
the royal mummies, and who made the mea- 
surements and medical observations at the 
time, has now made a new examination of 
them, and has written a report to M. Grébaut, 
the Director of the Museum, which was pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of June 7. Dr. 


Fouquet says that at the unwrapping of the 
mummy of Seti 1. on June 16, 1886, this efflo. 
rescence existed in the same places where it is 
Part of the efflorescence was taken 


now seen, 





off in the presence of witnesses and put in two 
vials, of which one was given to Dr. Fouquet, 
and the other preserved in the Museum. A 
careful microscopic examination shows that 
the efflorescence is not mould, but scales and 
crystals mixed with particles of bitumen ani 
fine linen fibre. The chemical examination 
showed that there was no sesquicarbonate of 
soda, no nitrate of soda, and no chloride of 
sodium. “ The efflorescence is evidently of a 
very complex composition, to the formation of 
which the salts employed in the primitive pre- 
paration of the mummy, and the bitumen 
used afterwards for preserving it, have contri- 
buted (for the tomb had been violated, the 
mummy broken, and subsequently coated with 
melted bitumen). This matter has formed 
slowly in the course of ages.” Further, at- 
tempts were mate without the slightest suc 
cess to cultivate and propagate mould on bits 
of mummy of the Ptolemaic period, and on 
bits of mummy-cloth coming from the royal 
mummies in question. Two mummies found 
with them at Deir el-Babari seemed in full pu- 
trefaction, and, on account of the stench, the 
unwrapping was impossible. They were put 
away where the air had access to them, when 
they became gradually disinfected, and are 
now in good condition, Dr. Fouquet concludes 
that, in the dry air of Ghizeh, and sheltered 
from too strong a light, as they are, ‘they 
seem in extremely favorable conditions for pre- 
servation for centuries." This, of course, does 
not affect the question of propriety. 
sci a 
PROCONSULSHIP UNDER THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE.—L 


Thirty Years of Colonial Government: A Se- 
lection from the Despatches and Letters of 
the Right. Hon. Sir George F. Bowen. Ed- 
ited by Stanley Lane Poole. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1500, 

Tue British Empire may, for convenience 

sake, be divided into two Empires, namely, the 

Indian and the Colonial Empires) How the 

colonies of Great Britain are now governed, 

we may learn from the two volumes of ‘ Thirty 

Years of Colonial Mr 

Stanley Lane-Poole has compiled with consi- 


2 vols. 


Government’ which 
derable judgment from the official papers of 
Sir George Bowen, one of the ablest and one 
of the most successful of British governors, 
in present or past times Mar- 
quis of Dufferin and Sir Robin- 
son, his compeers ia colonial administration, 
It 


how prolific Ire 


Like the 


Hercules 


Sir George Bowen was born in Ireland. 


is, indeed, a notable fact 





land bas been in producing men of the state | 
1 4 


and men of the sword among the descendants 
of the English, Welsh, and Scotch colonists 
who have in times past gone over as settlers, 


Mr. Francis Galton should fir 


| and Turkey 


rd in the fact of | 


the success of Anglo-Irish governors fresh ma- | 


terials for his studies in heredity 
at the Charterhouse and at the University of 
Oxford, where he gained the distinction of 
taking his degree in the first class with classi- 


Educated | 


cal honors, Sir George Bowen is shown by his | 





official papers to have fulfilled the first Lord 
Lytton’s ideal of the scholar 
who alone could fu'ly 
con calls ‘ the 


‘appreciate what Ba- 

heroic work of colonization.’” 
But the future Governor was more thana scho- 
lar in the classic languages: had skill in 
modern tongues. French, German, and Italian 
were not sufficient, and he added to his inte!- 
to speak and to write 
{ fleld sports, he was 
countries, to 
undergo the hardships of long journeys in dis- 
tricts which railways had not reached. His 


he 


lectual outfit by learning 
modern Greek. Fond o 


enabled, when governing new 








and statesman, | 


ee 
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geniality of manner and talents for concilia- 


tion, bis power of hard work, and his strength 
of will when it was mght that he should make 
a stand, whether against a powerful colonial 
clique or an ill-informed Secretary of State, 
all qualified him to succeed as a Governor, and 
especially, as be would have himself remem- 
bered, as a constifutional Governor 

It was in educational work that Sir George 
Bowen was first employed by the Government, 
At the age of twenty-six he was sent out to 
Corfu, as President of the lonian University, 
His 
success Was such as to gain him the approval of 


to reorganize that institution of learning 


the English Government and the thanks of the 
lonian Senate. 
did not, however, prevent his travelling far 
and the Turkish 
provinces, during which journeys he acquired 


His work of university reform 


wide among Greek and 


much information of a practical as well as of 


an archwological kind. Hence his * Hand 
book for Greece,’ contributed to Mr. Murray's 
series, and hia ‘Ithaca in INk)’ Mr. Lane 


Poole says that the latter has been recognized 
by Mr. Gladstone and other Homeric scholars 


“asa conclusive identification of that island 
with the Island of Odysseus” A third book 
by the future Governor was called ‘ Mount 


He 
tributed to the periodicals of the day 


Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus.’ also con- 

In INM Sir George Bowen was appointed 
Chief Secretary of the of the 
Ionian Islands, then under a Hriti-h protecto 


Government 


rate, and ruled by a Lord High Commissioner. 
He seems to have recognized that the protecto 
rate had proved to be “a tough and unprofit 
able job,” as the Duke of Wellington had fore 
told that it 
for giving up all the other islands to Greece, Sir 


would. While, however, he was 
George advocated, officially, that Great Britain 
should retain Corfu, with its satellite Paxo 
As ail the world knows, England, to the joy of 
the Hellenes, handed over Corfu, along with 
the to of 
Is) solt was while serving in the lonian Is- 
lands that Sir married the 
Countess Roma, daughter of a 
nobleman of an ancient Venetian family, who 
was President of the lonian Senate. As the 
a Governor is a very important factor 


other islands, the care Greece in 


George Bowen 
Diamantina 


wife of 


in the making or marring of ber husband's 
administration, 
happy alliance with a 
lady who has been recognized as the queen 


vViceregal Sir George was 


singularly in his 
of society wherever her busband has repre 
When his wed- 
ding tour, Sir George had one daya long talk 
with Lord Palmerston, who wished to 


sented his sovereign. on 
obtain 
information upon matters relative to Greece 
In their conversation, the ques 
The Ionian 
Secretary explained that the modern Greeks 
like the Italian 


consequently ques, we, 


tion of Greek pronunciation arose, 
pronounce » and x i, and that 


and tes 


you, are pro- 
nounced identically. h! they confound we 
and you, do they f’ said Lord Palmerston; “i 
fear that is not the only way in which modern 
Greeks confound meum and tuum.” In the 
same letter from which this anecdote is taken, 
Sir George relates an experience of Dr. Wilber- 
foree, the famous English prelate, with regard 


| to his examination of a candidate for orders 


who was the son of an English merchant 
settled in Greece. ‘Il examined him myself,” 
said the Bishop, ‘‘in the Greek Testament, 
when he used what to me was an unknown 
pronunciation. ‘Oh! Mr. M.,’ I cried, ‘ where 
did you learn Greek!’ ‘At Athens, my Lord,’ 
faltered out the urembling candidate.” 

In 1859, the District of Moreton Bay was cut 
off from the colony of New South Wales and 
was constituted into a separate government, 
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the new colony being named Queensland, by 
Queen Victoria herself. This colony now 
comprises about 670,000 square miles. The 
honor of being the first Governor of this em- 
bryo State was conferred upon Sir George 
Bowen, who held the position from 1859 to 
1868, with high distinction. The new Govern- 
ment started business with fifteen cents in 
the Treasury. A few nights after the Gov- 
ernor’s arrival, athief broke into the Treasury 
and carried off the amount named. Money 
was obtained by borrowing from the banks, 
and in a short time the public revenues grew 
to large sums, Queensland sprang into exist- 
ence witb responsible government as its own 
by birthright, and the Governor was fortu- 
nate in having as his first Prime Minister Sir 
Robert Herbert, the present permanent Under 
Secretary at the Colonial Office, who is alike 
distinguished in scholarship and administra- 
tion. In the early years of constitutional 
government in the British colonies, ministries 
are very short-lived, Parties seem to play at 
turning each other out of office. As the 
colonists get accustomed to their responsibili- 
ties, matters settle down into a more stable 
condition and governments grow longer lived. 
But, in Queensland, the earliest ministers 
were for years left undisturbed in power, 
and Sir Robert Herbert ceased to be Premier 
only on his resigning office in order to go to 
England, 

When the Governor bad put the public de- 
partments in order, he travelled far and wide 
over the vast colony. His journeys were usu- 
ally made when the local Parliament was in re- 
cess. Hundreds of miles did Sir George Bowen 
ride on a single such visitation, oneday getting 
over as Many as seventy miles in eight hours, 
with a change of horses. The colonists were, 
wherever it seemed practicable, urged to ap- 
ply for municipal government, it being a 
marked feature in Sir George’s character that 
he would have the colonists educated as far as 
possible to self-government. In this he differs 
from many others who govern colonies, and 
who seem to regard the concession to colonists 
of power to manege their own affairs as in 
some way an infraction of their own excellency. 
Such governors are evidently insympathy with 
Sancho Panza, who expressed his preference for 
a government of blacks, because, if they and 
he did not agree, he might sellthem. The land 
question, long a burning one in Australia, was 
settled in Queensland to the satisfaction of the 
colonists. There was a question as to the por- 
tion of the colonial debt which Queensland 
ought to undertake, on its separation from New 
South Wales, and this cause of trouble was 
amicably arranged. Soon a liberal system of 
education was established in the colony, 
for Sir George Bowen was always a stanch 
promoter of public instruction, Railways were 
laid down, and telegraph wires were carried 
over the country. Thecolony was ushered into 
the world without the cost of a single soldier to 
the parent State. In the total absence of what 
Sidney Herbert called the ‘* drum and red-coat 
system,” the Governor appealed to the public 
spirit of the colonists, and forthwith the 
Queenslanders combined for defence as citizen 
As a portion of Queensland is well 
suited for the cultivation of tropical products, 
the Governor took every opportunity of urg- 
ing upon the settlers the introduction of cotton 
and cane cultivation, 

In fact, for the time being, Sir George 
Bowen made the interests of the colony his 
own, 


soldiers, 


Government House was all the time the 
head of social life in the colony, A British 
governor’s term of oflice is as a rule limited to 
six years. A compliment was paid to dir 





George in extending his governorship of 
Queensland to eight years. After the exten- 
sion had been granted, a political crisis came 
about, which found the Governor strong and 
capable. With the example of the United 
States greenbacks before them, the Queens- 
landers, under pressure of a monetary crisis, 
proposed to issue inconvertible notes, and to 
make them legal tender, which the banks held 
would be equivalent to a forced loan up- 
on British capital in the colony. Govern- 
ors of British colonies are, on appointment, 
furnished with Instructions even to this day. 
It may be remembered that at the famous 
interview between Benjamin Franklin and 
Lord Grenville, in 1757, when the latter’s 
conversation a little alarmed the former as to 
what might be the sentiments of the Court 
concerning the American colonies, so that he 
‘*wrote it down as soon as he returned to his 
lodgings,” Lord Grenville stated that in- 
structions, when received by the governors, 
were ‘‘the laws of the land; for the King is 
the legislator of the colonies,” The instruc- 
tions to Governors of colonies in our own age, 
do not, however, pretend to set aside colonial 
laws. They are such as colonists themselves, 
when not heated by party strife, will readily 
accept as fit and proper. In Sir George 
Bowen’s instructions, he was directed to re- 
serve for the sovereign’s approval or disap- 
proval ‘‘any bill whereby any paper or other 
currency may be made a legal tender, except 
the coin of the realm or other gold or silver 
coin.” Adhering to his instructions, the Gov- 
ernor withheld his assent to the bill—a threat 
to burn down Government House, and to 
treat Sir George Bowen ‘‘as Lord Elgin was 
treated at Montreal in 1849,” notwithstanding. 
The Governor’s firmness carried the day. A 
law was passed authorizing the issue of Trea- 
sury bills, like the Exchequer bills of England, 
and the financial crisis was tided over. 

From 1868 to 1873 Sir George Bowen was 
Governor of New Zealand. His predecessor in 
that proconsulship was Sir George Grey, of 
whom Mr. Froude gives a pleasing picture in 
his ‘Oceana.’ The second New Zealand war, 
begun in 1860, had not been brought to a close 
when Sir George arrived. The warlike Maoris, 
in their native fastnesses, had not been sub- 
dued, notwithstanding that at one time as 
many as 10,000 British regulars, besides the 
colonial militia, had been in the field. In the 
absence of roads, the latter were unable to con- 
centrate upon the enemy, whiie the Maoris, 
issuing out of the forests in small war parties, 
chose their own time and place for falling upon 
the British, The Governor found, too, that 
almost every leading member of both houses of 
the Legisiature had a native policy of his own. 
The war, which had for a while been suspended, 
broke out afresh with the massacre at Poverty 
Bay. Encircled as he was with difficulties, the 
Governor had to bow to the decision of the Im- 
perial Government to remove the regular 
troops. Not asingle regiment would the inexo- 
rable Home Ministers allow to remain in New 
Zealand, even though the colonists offered to 
pay for the privilege of keeping the troops. 
Sir George Bowen was impressed with many 
points of resemblance between the Maoris 
and the Highlanders of Scotland in the first 
half of the eigbteenth century, and bethought 
himself that the policy of Lord Chatham and 
Gen. Wade might be adopted in New Zealand, 
for the settlement of the native question. His 
Colonial Ministers approved of and acted upon 
that policy. Friendly natives were employed 
to make roads and in the construction of pub- 
lic works, and, on thecessation of the war, in 
1570, some thousands of Maoris who had not 





long before been in arms against the colonists 
were employed in this manner and in garrison- 
ing posts for the Government. Sir George 
Bowen frankly acknowledges the indebtedness 
of the colony to those friendly natives, who 
stood by the English so manfully in storm and 
sunshine, The Governor’s tact in dealing with 
these people tended to confirm their attach- 
ment to the Crown, while his conciliatory 
management of the natives generally was un- 
doubtedly of benefit to the colony. He showed 
wisdom in providing for the representation, in 
the Council and Assembly, of Macris by Mao- 
ris. The general affairs of the colony were 
not neglected, but were so administered that 
the Governor left New Zealand with increased 
reputation. 

The Colony of Victoria is beyond doubt one 
of the most vigorous of the Hritish lion’s 
whelps. With a revenue, including the income 
of the colonial railways, equal to that of Por- 
tugal, and far exceeding that of Denmark, of 
Greece, and several others of the minor king- 
doms and republics of the world, the present 
is but the forecast of its future grandeur. A 
remarkable feature in the welfare of Victoria 
is the fact that, of its whole revenue, as much 
as a third is spent upon educating the people, 
from primary education to the means of in- 
struction provided by museums and picture- 
galleries. Of this splendid colony Sir George 
Bowen was Governor from 1873 to 1879. On 
his assumption of office he found the colony in 
a state of complete tranquillity, such as pre- 
vails wherever the people of a ccuntry are 
prosperous. The Governor entertained the 
colonists, and they, in turn, entertained him. 
He made speeches upon public questions, and 
played the part generally of a benevolent 
Viceroy. The shepherd kings were visited by 
him in their stately homes, while the Mayor 
and the Town Council of Melbourne, now a 
city of 400,000 inhabitants, were warned as to 
the absolute necessity for sanitary measures in 
the face of an ever-increasing population. The 
natural advantages of Melbourne were so much 
in favor of health that the authorities too long 
neglected to realize the wisdom of their Gover- 
nor’s advice, 

After sixteen years’ absence from England, 
without a holiday, Sir George now took leave 
of absence, sailing for England on the 30th of 
December, 1874. On the 29th of April, 1875, 
the Governor of Victoria was entertained in 
London at a grand banquet given in his honor, 
Some three hundred persons took part in the 
féte, many of them of high distinction, and 
the Duke of Edinburgh presided. As the 
Times, in a leading article, suggested, it was a 
question whether Sir George should not, after 
receiving so much honor, have committed the 
happy despatch, and have left the world in a 
flash of glory. During his leave of absence 
the Governor came into contact with many in- 
teresting persons. On the Continent he made 
the acquaintance of Pio Nono and of Victor 
Emmanuel, of both of whom he has something 
interesting to tell. In London he was much in 
request, and had to decline an invitation to 
dine with the Prime Minister (Disraeli) be- 
cause he was already engaged to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘‘ How unwise !” said 
his friend Mr. Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke), 
‘¢ What possible good can an Archbishop be to 
a Governor? Oh! I see howit is. You are 
tired of being a Colonial Governor, and wish to 
become a Colonial Bishop !” On his return to 
his government Sir George Bowen passed some 
weeks in the United States, where he evidently 
enjoyed himself. He also visited Canada. 
Sailing from San Francisco, which he remark- 
ed as not being so handsomely or so solidly 
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built as Melbourne, the Governor was back in 
Victoria early in 1876. 

Having left Victoria in a state of political 

peace, the Governor returned to find it ina 
state of political storm. The Acting Governor 
had declined to dissolve the Assembly at the 
request of the Colonial Ministers, and three 
successive Ministries had failed to carry on the 
business of the colony, in the fuce of a fac- 
tious opposition, Matters were soon arranged 
smoothly by Sir George Bowen. But in 1877- 
1878 a most formidable crisis arose in the politi- 
cal history of the colony. Unlike the struggle 
in 1875-1876, the later contest was a wrestle be- 
tween the two houses of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, the Council and the Assembly. The 
question at issue was the payment of members 
of the Legislature. The law authorizing such 
payment bad exyired by eftluxion of time. The 
Assembly wished to continue the system. A 
majority of the Council was against such con- 
tinuance. The Council, which, being elected 
as well as the Assembly, claimed to be “a 
second House of Commons,” threw out the 
appropriation bill by which provision was 
made for the maintenance of the Government 
of the colony. A constitutional dead-lock was 
the consequence. The Ministers, supported by 
alarge majority of the colonists, not being 
supplied with the means of carrying on the 
Government, to reduce expenditure dispensed 
with the services of a large number of offi- 
cials. The Council (that is, the majority), trust- 
ing to the support of absentees in the old 
country, who might be able to put pressure 
upon the Secretary of State, arrogantly re- 
quired the Governor to side with them. Hold- 
ing that the question at issue was one of purely 
local concern, and in no way imperial in its 
character, Sir George Bowen declined to be- 
come a partisan of the Council, and, as a 
constitutional ruler should do, he held him- 
self bound to act on the advice of his Ministers. 
As ill-luck would have it, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who had become Secretary for the 
Colonies, allowed himself to be misled by the 
absentees in London, persons not in touch with 
the bulk of the colonists, with the result that 
the Governor’s influence was weakened, while 
the truculent Councillors received a correspond- 
ing amount of encouragement. It was only 
after Sir George Bowen had ceased to govern 
Victoria that, in a despatch dated May 25, 
1879, Secretary Hicks-Beach plainly laid down 
that the action of the Council had been repre- 
hensible, 

Before we follow the Governor to Mauritius, 
it should be noted that, having always had the 
closer union of the Australian colonies at 
heart, he had, during the last two years of his 
rule in Victoria, so arranged that the neigh- 
boring governors met together, as his guests, 
at Melbourne. 

ATHENIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Ath- 
ens, being a translation of a portion of the 

‘ Attica’ of Pausanias by Margaret de G. Ver- 

rall, With introductory essay and archologi- 

cal commentary by Jane E, Harrison. Pp, 

elvi, 635. Macmillan & Co. 1890, 

Every lover of Greece might well desire the 
publication of a commentary on Pausanias 
that should fittingly represent the information 
which we possess to-day touching the countless 
subjects treated by the old traveller and my- 
thologist. Monographs and articles we have 
without number, perhaps in every European 
language, upon special parts of his work, or 
special phases of it—even volumes of no mean 
size; but a comprehensive treatment of the 





whole still awaits the spirit bold enough to un- 
dertake it. Miss Harrison fully comprehends 
the magnitude of the task when she says : 

_*To produce an adequate archwvlogical edi- 
tion even of one book of Pausanias would have 
been in some respects beyond my scope. Such 
an archxological commentary would demand 
a scholar who should be at once philologist, 
topographer, epigraphist, architect, as well as 
inythologist and mythographist. My compe 
tence, at first hand, is confined to the last two 
branches of classical learning. My work as 
regards the other departments bas been rather 
to weigh the opinions of others than to origi- 
nate my own.” 

In this vclume of nearly 800 pages Miss Har 
rison has confined herself to the first book of 
Pausanias, and within that to such parts as 
relate to the mythology and monumenis of 
Athens alone. This work has already 
done in English, with the information of their 
day, by Leake and Wordsworth, and more re 
cently by Dyer (* Ancient Athens,’ ; but 
excellent and extensive as even the last trea 


been 
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tise is, the changes which have been wrought 
during the last seventeen years by excavations 
in Athens, and by the genius of scholars who 
have devoted themselves to the solution of its 
perplexing problems, have rendered a thorough 
reconstruction of the subject necessary. To 
this task Miss Harrison nas addressed herself 
with a zeal and ability which all will be gladto 
recognize, 

Qualified by years of study, by experience in 
writing and lecturing upon various arcbhwologi- 
cal subjects, by long and minute examination 
of the monuments on the spot, and possessed of 
a style at once lucid and correct, at times pic- 
turesque and striking, she has produced a work 
which the student of Athenian culture cannot 
afford to ignore, and which the earnest visitor 
to the spot will find an ever-present help and 
stimulus amid the myriad perplexities of op- 
posiug theories, Miss Harrison’s own contri- 
butions to mythological problems will be found 
to contain many ingenious combinations and 
solutions deduced from the principle that ‘* in 
the large majority of cases ritual practice mis- 
understood explains the elaboration of myth”; 
while in other fields she has carefully ransack 
ed and utilized ‘* Mittheilungen,” 
** Journals,” *‘ Papers, 


** Bulletins,” 
“et hoc omne genus, till 
the reader may rest assured that he is put in 
possession of the latest and most valuable re 
sults which have been attained. Above all, she 
has given us what no one else, perhaps, was like- 
ly todo, a systematic construction of the views 
of Dr. Dérpfeld, Director of the German School, 
upon the topography of Athens. This gentle- 
man has lectured for several years to bis own 
classes and to English and American scholars 
during the winter, going about from monument 
to monument and discoursing, in his lucid man- 
ner, upon the problems which these monuments 
present. have been 
published from time to time by himself ; but, 
amid his busy days, their publication has 
never been complete. He has now given Miss 
Harrison leave to use all the material she has 
gathered from his lips, and he has supplied her 
with much more ; he has even read her proof- 
sheets and added his corrections To have 
incorporated in this way the views of the 
dominant topographical authority in Athens 
is an achievement which renders the book 
unique in its way. One might justly describe 
it by the sub-title of “The Topography of 
Athens as revised and reconstituted by Lr. 
Dorpfeld.” 
may be mentioned. 


Some of his conclusions 


Some of the chief points of this 


The Eridanus has generally been identified 
with one of the branches of the Liissus quite 
outside the limits of the city, to the east of the 


Stadium, Dr. Dorpfeld maintains that it had 











two sources on the southwest slope of Lycabet- 
tus near the Lyceum, flowed westerly through 
the valley north of the Acropolis, and, passing 
beyond the limits of the city near the Dipylon 
gate, emptied the 
southwest 


into llissus towards the 
the 


based mainly on a passage of 


and Peirwus, This view is 


lie of the land, and on some 





aqueduct following this route. The aqu 
is supposed to have been bridged in an 

days at the crossings, and to have been con 
pletely covered in later 
Gate which 
years near the Dipylon, is now metamorphosed 


times. ihe Nwacred 


has been pointed out for s 


into the exit of this stream from the walls 








The much-contested Theseum is described as 
the Hephwesteum mentioned by l'ausanias 
The so-cal heseum cannot be the tem) 
constructed by Cimon, as proved by archite 
tural peculiarities which set it too late, betwee: 
the building of the Parthenon and the temy 
atSunium The real Theseum was on the east 


side of the Agora. 

The Agora is not limited to the district north 
of the Areopagus and Acropolis, but 
round to the west of the Areopagus as far as 


the proper front of the Acropolis, W ast 


the Arsopagus was the “ Orchestra” and 
Odeum, more properly the Agrippeum, and 
near the southwest point of this was tl 
fountain Enneacrunus, which has often be 
confused with Callirboe to the eastof the A 
polis At this western site is to be fixed f 
rape of Orithyia, according to the earhest ve 
sion, not by the Llissus. Between ¢ noe 


crunus and the Acropolis lay the F eusiniu 
not north of the Acropolis as usually conceive 
The Pnyx returns to its rights o1 


e tore 


upon its native rocks, from which it Was «is 
lodged by Curtius In this Dr. Dorpfeid « 
cides with the conclusicns of Dr. Crow of the 
American School, whose excavations on tl 
site preved many points of Curtius’s theory 
untenable. 

It had been supposed that the Olympieum 
was originally adorned by ten columns at eact! 


end. Dr. Dorpfeld concluded from certain a1 
chitectural evidence that it could have had but 
eight. Excavation proved this to be true. 

Dr. Dorpfeld’s revolutionary theories in re- 
lation to the theatre are coming to be pret 
well known. In the days of .Eschylus, 
} 


bere 


ty 
Sopho 
cles, and Euripides, he says, t was no 
stage, no stone seats, no substantial structure 
for the scene, from the 
level orchestra where the This 
orchestra was circular. this to be 
the case from comparison of other theatres, 
Dr. Dorpfeld dug and found remnants of the 
circular wall of the enclosure still existing un 
der the present walls of the stage structure of 
Lycurgus, 

The Pelasgikon extended from the Ascl 
pieum to the Pan Grotto, and the sacred cha 
racter of the southern slope, which forbade the 
construction of buildings upon it, tirst 
seriously infringed by Herodes Atticus when 
he erected his Odeum there. Dr. Dorpfeld 
points out a fragment of the Cyclopian wall 
which bounded this precinct on the east. He 
bas reconstructed the original plan of the 
Propylwa as conceived by Mnesicles, but 
abandoned in part for various reasons. He 
was the discoverer of the old temple between 
the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, and bas 
waged an uncompromising battle in defence of 
During the 


The actors spoke 
chorus sang. 


Selleving 


was 


his views against numberless foes. 
recent excavations on the Acropolis he has 
found many facts to confirm his belief. One 


It bas generally been maintain 


is important, 
ed that a temple mentioned by lausanias in 
the vicinity of the Parthenon belonged to 
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Athena Ergane, and was situated directly 
west of the Parthenon on the somewhat 
lower terrace. Dr. Dirpfeld asserted that 
no temple of Athena Ergane existed on the 
Acropolis: on the contrary, the temple seen by 
Pausanias was the one which he has discovered. 
The last excavations have proved that no tem- 
ple stood on the supposed Ergane terrace, 
but only a secular building, perhaps the Chal- 
cotheke. No one denies the existence of his 
“Athena” temple, nor its destruction by the 
Persians. He contends that it was recon- 
structed soon after without its peristyle, and 
continued in use till the time of Pausanias. 
A strong msthetic objection to this lies in the 
fact that, if it be so, the beautiful Caryatid 
hali of the Erechtheum must have been prac- 
tically hidden by the temple, standing as it 
did almost within arm’s length. This objec- 
tion, frequently urged, has driven Dr. Dérp- 
feld to the answer that the architect of the 
Erechtheum expected that the old temple 
would soon be removed, but his expectations 
were never fulfilled. According to this the- 
ory, it was in the opisthodomus of this temple, 
and not in the Parthenon, that the state trea- 
sure was kept. 

One of the latest novelties is his removal of 
the “ Limnaw,” or Dionysiac district of the 
‘* Marshes,” from its usual haunts south of the 
Acropolis, to the northwest part of the city, be- 
tween the Dipylon and the Agora, connecting 
it with the Dionysiac Temenos in that vicinity, 
and with the Eridanus for its marshy charac- 
ter. The argument has not yet been published. 
It may possibly connect the ‘‘ Hero Calamites” 
of Demosthenes, de Cor., 129, the Theseum, and 
the ‘‘ Hero Physician’ of Demosthenes Fals. 
Leg., 249, the first of which is said by recently 
discovered scholia and Hesychius to have beeu 
named from the reeds growing about his 
sanctuary, which was near the Lenweum ; 
and inscriptions relating to the ‘‘ Hero Physi- 
cian” kave been found in the district now 
assigned by Dirpfeld to the Limnew. But all 
this runs full tilt against the universally accept- 
ed interpretation of Thucydides ii. 15, where 
the Limne are set down among the old sanctu- 
aries of the Olympieum, the Pythium, and 
others at the opposite side of the town. The 
evidence for marshes in this district atan early 
period is sufficiently supported by the Codrus 
inscription. 

We may now turn to some points in Miss 
Harrison’s work which may deserve correction 
ina second edition that ought to come soon, 
On p. xxvi, she speaks of the arbitration of 
Cecrops between Athena and Poseidon as prob- 
ably a late invention of grammarians. She 
has overlooked Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 10, where it 
is mentioned as a commonplace. Do we know, 
as stated p. 25, that the Areopagus consisted of 
100 members? It was not Athens that lay 
in ruins after the Peloponnesian war (p. 28), 
but her walls. An inexactness of expression 
somewhat similar on pp. 116 and 406 is likely 
to offend the epigraphist. The date of the 
Dionysiac monument of Lysicrates is fixed on 
p. 247, by the archonship of Eueenetus, in the 
year 335 B. Cc. As amatter of fact, the victory 
could not have taken place till 334, the latter 
half of the archonship, In connection with 
porticos erected adjacent to theatres, the 
words of Vitruvius are translated, ‘‘ Behind 
the scene porticoes should be set up, 
porticoes like those at Pompei and also 
at Athens.” Vitruvius undoubtedly refers 
to the portico adjacent to the theatre of 
Pompey at Rome. For ‘ Archinos, son of 
Alupetos of Skambon ; Menekretaia, wife of 
Dexikrates, Daughter of Ikarieus”: (p, 332 
substitute, Archinus son of Alupetos of Skam- 





bonidsw; Menekrateia, daughter of Dexikrates 
the Ikarian. The printer’s demon has been at 
work on p. 283 with unusual malice. In the 
description of the beautiful relief adorning the 
proscenium of Phedrus, Miss Harrison is made 
to say, ‘‘ Ikarios brings the goat Erigone with 
the dog ; Mara bears the cakes,” for, Ikarios 
brings the goat; Erigone, with the dog Mera, 
bears the cakes. Some other misprints are 
these: ‘‘Ardellos” for Ardettos (p. 232) 
(should net this be also read on the map for 
‘* Hymettos” 4); ‘‘Olnetor” for Onetor (p. 243) ; 
** Nearchmos” for Neaichmos (p. 346); ‘* Lél- 
ling” for Lolling, ‘‘ Pherekides” for Phosni- 
kides (p. 371); ‘‘inches” for metres (p. 469); 
‘looking east” for looking west (p. 463) ; ‘* Sos- 
kates” for Sostratos (p. 491); ‘“‘ built” for 
burnt (p. 466). 

In the * Plutus” of Aristophanes, the slave 
Carion does not tell the story of the cure of 
Plutus to his wife (p. 306), but to the wife of 
Chremylus. Thucydides does not speak of the 
Pelasgikon in connection with the Athenians 
who came back after the Persian war (p. 537), 
but in relation to those who flocked into the 
city upon the invasion of the Spartans at the 
opening of the Peloponnesian war. ‘* Pau- 
sanias” is written on the same page for 
Thucydides. 

Occasionally a fact does not seem to be tho- 
roughly thought out. On page 253 we are told 
that ‘‘The general limits of the precinct [of 
Dionysus] can be roughly defined,and the precise 
sites of the two temples seen by Pausanias aro, 
fortunately, known beyond doubt ”’; on p. 280, 
that the back wall of the stage of Lycurgus 
‘* was built over a corner of the northern wall 
of the smaller and earlier temple, which must 
then have been in ruins.” If so, it should for 
the same reason have been in ruins in the time 
of Pausanias. There are no signe of rebuild- 
ing, and yet Pausanias saw two temples, one 
containing the old Eleutherian image. We 
are told at p. 516 that the basis of the Athena 
Promachus on the Acropolis ‘‘ has been found, 
and gives a fixed point” ; on p, 523, that ‘it is 
usually thought that the large basis marked 
on the plan near to the Propylwa belonged to 
the statue, but this is not certain.’”? Such a 
swift unsettlement of opinion on matters of 
Athenian topography is not confined to our 
author. Perhaps the Tower of the Winds lies 
at the bottom of it all. 

But this ungracious task of the critic may 
well be left to a more careful revision. It is 
pleasanter to turn te a discovery which had 
not yet come to light when Miss Harrison 
wrote her pages, but is announced by Dr. Dérp- 
feld in a supplementary note. In his descrip- 
tion of the entrance to the Propyiea, Pausa- 
nias remarks casually, ‘‘I cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether the figures of horsemen repre- 
sent the sons of Xenophon, or are merely decora- 
tive in character.” Dr. Lolling had conjectured 
that they stood one on each side by the anta of 
the north and southwest wings respectively. 
This has been proved by some plinths which 
were found near the Parthenon, and have been 
rebuilt as a base for one to the right by the 
short stairway that led tothe Niketemple. The 
slab upon which the horsemen stood exhibits 
the trace of the feet, and discloses the fact 
that the figures were about half the size of 
life. The inscription shows that Pausanias 
did not take the trouble to read it, or he read 
only one word. It states that the statues of 
the horsemen were constructed from spoils of 
the enemy when Lacedemonius, Xenophon, 
and Pronapus were Hipparchs, The artist 
was Lycius, son of Myron. The forms of the 
letters prove that it was originally erected 
about the middle of the fifth century, two gene- 








rations too early for the sons of Xenophon 
the writer. 

The translation of Pausanias by Mrs. Verrall 
is easy and flowing. Opportunities for criti- 
cism are rare. Pausanias might object when 
made to say that Mycalessus was ‘‘in the mid- 
dle of Bosotia,” and one who has stood on 
Tegea’s site and looked out upon the mountains 
to the east feels the slight implied by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘Hill of Parthenion”; but such 
things are not monstrous. 

Miss Harrison’s opinions upon the artistic 
merits of the objects she describes are rarely 
expressed, but such as she gives us are frank 
and unreserved. Witness her observation 
upon the reliefs of the Nike balustrade: ‘‘ They 
are very beautiful, but they are restless, and a 
certain striving after effect has begun to cor 
rupt both pose and gesture. They do not wear 
well to the eye. They are now set up to good 
advantage in the second right-hand room of 
the Acropolis Museum, but they were better 
in their own place, where a man might look 
at them once, wonder, and go by, up the 
steps.” A very notable merit in ber work is 
the untiring assiduity with which she has 
gathered materia! for its illustration. She bas 
utilized not only the ordinary photographs 
to be had in Athens, but she has taken 
others herself, and has pressed the came- 
ras of her friends into her service, with 
the result that the book would be of 
permanent value, simply for its illustra- 
tions, which are to be found nowhere else. 
Unfortunately, their reproduction is but in- 
different, in some cases very bad. The en- 
gravings of vase paintings, which are made a 
special feature by Miss Harrison, are often 
most excellent. She marshals her forces with 
great skill, clinching her arguments by appeal 
to the eye in the most effective way, as may be 
seen, for example, in her proof of the art type 
of Athena Polias. It is a pleasure to see Pau- 
sanias treated in this way ; and while we may 
despair of having all of his ten books so eluci- 
dated, we may suggest to Miss Harrison that 
scholars would welcome heartily from her pen 
a similar treatise upon Olympia. 
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Social History of the Races of Mankind. 
Third Division: Aoneo-Maranonians. By A. 
Featherman. London: Triibner & Co. 8vo, 
pp. xxiii, 480. 

Wirnoot information kindly furnished by the 

author of this formidable volume, no reader of 

its title would or could form the conception 
that it signifies the North American Indians. 

Doubtless the latter isa most unfortunate desig- 

nation, always recalling the blunder of Colum- 

bus, and the writer who shall suggest another 
name having any chance of popular accept- 
ance will deserve thanks. This has been at- 
tempted by the phrase Red Indian and Red 
Man, but it is now beeoming understood that 
the pre-Columbian peoples of this continent 
were not red, except when painted, and the 
title that perpetuates another blunder is pro- 
perly falling into disuse. Dr. Featherman’s 
amendment is as cumbrous as ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can Indian,” while it is not more acceptable on 
the ground of accuracy. He calls all the peo- 
ples of the western hemisphere ‘‘ Maranonians ” 
from ‘* Maranon, the ancient Indian name 
of the Amazon River.” It may be remarked, 
in passing, that this was not the name given 
to that river by all Indians in its vicinity, and, 
indeed, that there were different names for the 
several parts of its course. But the valley of 
the Amazon, called by whatever name select. 
ed, is pronounced to be the place of origin of 
the whole race. Then follows the statement 
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(p. 6), ‘‘ That the Northern Indians came from 
the southern part of America is conclusively 
proved by the fact that the only products they 
cultivated, before the white man had invaded 
their country, were maize, tobacco, and 
squashes, which are all of southern origin.” 
Without dwelling on this violent assertion, 
about which a volume could be written, it 
might be admitted that all the plants men- 
tioned came from the far South without re- 
quiring as a corollary to the proposition that 
the people also came from there, The con- 
veyance of maize and the knowledge of its cul- 
tivation, through intertribal channels, is 
known to have actuaily taken place between 
the Arikara and their neighbors and congeners 
who first received the ‘‘ Ree corn” after they 
were established in the localities where they 
were earliest met by Europeans. The cultiva- 
tion of maize among the Siouan tribes does not 
prove that it was brought by them or their 
ancestors from South America, any more than 
does the use among them of the horse, which 
was introduced into South America, but like- 
wise directly into North America. 

The author, notwithstanding his above-quot- 
ed dictum, is hopelessly muddled about tobacco. 
On page 50 he argues that the sacrifice of 
tobacco among the Iroquois was not ancient 
because it did not grow in North America, but 
was introduced there by Europeans. But if it 
was so introduced, any argument derived from 
the assertion that the people brought it from 
South America is demolished. Then, in confu- 
sion, he asserts (page 117), that the Powhatans 
did make a religious use of tobacco. The fact 
is, that the Nicotiana tabacum, the tobacco of 
commerce, was indigenous to and was culti- 
vated in the West Indies and South America; 
but the N. rustica, also a true tobacco plant, 
was probably indigenous to and from ancient 
times was cultivated over a large area of North 
America. The Indians, from New York to 
Georgia, are familiar with the difference be- 
tween these plants. The tobacco used either 
for ceremonials or for sensual gratification be- 
fore the advent of the Europeans the Onon- 
dagas yet call ‘‘ real tobacco,” and the Chero- 
kees ‘told tobacco,” and from this plant un- 
doubtedly came the old name of the Tobacco 
Nation of Georgian Bay. 

Having decided upon the homogeneity of all 
the peoples of the continent as Maranonians, 
Dr. Featherman attempts to name their grand 
divisions in a less commonplace style than by 
the mere geographic North and South; so he 
selects for the Northern tribes the title of 
** Aoneo.”” This is a highly euphonized form, 
copied from Schoolcraft, of ha’-yo-hwe’-no, 
which in some of the Iroquoian dialects means 
‘* the island that floats,” referring tothe mythic 
turtle which became magnified into an island 
and finally into the habitable world, This 
would not be a bad poetical expression for the 
continent, but is not likely to prevail, because 
it requires so much explanation. The above 
special detail and symbolic name taken from 
one of the cosmogony myths were never 
generally known among the Indians, and they 
are now familiar to very few persons of any 
race, 

The feature in the volume that first strikes 
the reader is that it pretends to give a classifi- 
cation of the Indian tribes which in fact is no 
classification, but a mere scheme of chapter 
headings which, by arbitrary selection of names 
and illogical grouping, leads to serious errors. 
Among many examples the following may be 
noted: The Iroquois, or Five Nations, are 
called Mengwes, the ‘* Mingos” detested by 
Cooper’s Hawkeye; but that term was not Iro- 
quoian, nor did it apply exclusively to the 
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Five Nations, which were acomparatively small 
part of the Iroquoian tribes. The word is 
Algonkian, and, meaning ‘people of another 
speech,” was in fact applied to the Nottoways 
of Virginia, and, indeed, to all the Iroquoian 
tribes. Among these were the Hurons, to 
whom a separate chapter is assigned, and who 
are strongly distinguished from tbe Iroquois 
proper, or the Five Nations, 
objection to the comprehensicn of all the Iro- 
quoian tribes under the heading of Mengwe, 
but the description should not be confined to 
the Iroquois proper, and all the other divisions 
of that linguistic stock should not be scattered 
through the volume without order, For in- 
stance, appear far away in 
pages from the Mengwes ; 


There is no great 


the Tuscaroras 
the names of the 
Tuscarora tribes are set forth-with the error 
that half of those inventoried were in fact Al- 
gonkian, and then (p. 182) comes the statement 
that they and ‘‘the Iroquois or Sinnagars”™ 
were mortal enemies. Sinnagars is a bad shot 
for Senecas,the largest of the Five Nations, and 
most American schoolboys know that the Tus- 
caroras spoke the language of the Iroquois 
and voluntarily united with them, forming the 
sixth nation. The great Algonkiano family is 
left in wild 
** Maquas,” or Mohawks, are noted as part of it 
(p. 66), and the Algonkin tribe on the Ottawa 
River, from which the name came, is not men 
tioned. On page $9 the * Marechites” 
part of the ‘*‘ Abenaques, 
are under the heading of the Micmacs, 

The author provides a chapter headed *' Mo- 
bilians,” which he says belong to the Musko- 
gee family and yet comprise about all the 
Muskogee (or Muskoki) and also other tribes 
named, notably the Cherokee, who undoubted- 
ly were Iroquoian. It will be information to 
Congress that the last-mentioned tribes, which 


also confusion, The Iroquoian 


are a 


and on page 07 they 


’ 


are in the Indian Territory, send a delegate to 
that body (p. 151). 

By the chapter-heading ‘‘ Ronaks” the au- 
thor chooses to signify all ‘*‘ the California 
tribes proper,” by which he mixes together a 
considerable number of linguistic stocks much 
more distinct from one another than the Ita- 
lians are from the Germans. But perhaps un- 
der the head ‘*‘ Chippeways™ he excels himself 
in muddling a simple and thoroughly known 
subject. He says that they are also called 
Athapascans, and that one of their divisions is 
the Chippeways proper, also Known as Ojib- 
ways. Now the 
ways, who are also known as Ojibways and 


Chippewvars (not Chippe- 


are Algonkian) are a large branch of the large 

Athapascan family, and Dr, Featherman has 

been misled by some authority consulted s) that 
€ - a 

he gives a long description in the wrong place. 

correct 


ar- 


The absence of any orderly or 
rangement has been the occasion of immense re- 
petition. If there had been any proper group- 
ing, remarks and characteristics, whether true 
or false, might have been expressed in general 
about the component parts of the several 
groups, As it is, they are repeated all over the 
volume, sometimes in the same words, and swell 
its bulk to inconvenience. Moreover, in copy- 
ing authorities, by which the author evi- 
dently means any book of the mass of pub- 
lished Americana without regard to its com- 
parative value, an enormous number of errors 
have been painfully transcribed. They begin 
to astonish the reader in p. xiii of the preface, 
where it is declared that the Indians in their 
warfare ‘did not conquer or appropriate any 
territory,” which is exactly what they did. 
But it is futile to attempt the enumeration of 
errors in the work. They appear, on a hasty 
average, at least once on every one of the five 
hundred pages. 
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The author’s queer turns of fancy when he 
tries to discriminate are more interesting than 
his mere blunders. In many places ¢. 9, pp. 


114, 124, 156) he dwells upon the Indian picture 
writing, yet takes a notion (p. 151) that the 
only comprehensive work on these 


graphs, which gives illustrations of them by 


hundreds, has no value because one or tw f 
the examples are evidently modern, not under 

standing that the continued use of picte graphy 
is most valuable because, its existing hots 
being known, they explain those of the ancient 
and undeciphered characters made by the 
ancestors of the present practitioners, to whom 
theart has descended. The fact is also noticea 


ble that while the only statement made a 
the Indians which is at once import int, tru 
and somewhat novel—é. ¢., that their religion 


did not include the concept of a single supreme 
deity—is in the body of the work, the corr 

tions of the popular error on the subject a 
nearly all made in footnotes or in the preface, 
which was written This fact leads t 
hat Dr 


publications quite lately issued in this country 


ater 


inference Featherman had read s 


which met with his approval, 
wwiledge them But if be } t 


about the totem 


not see tit to ackn 
read a little more 
with its special rules of marriage an 
he might have corrected his t 
footnotes, If he had tl 

the text, his book 


been much improved 


10otes without 


When a volume is without log rd 
indeed, without 
this Is, it ms 
good 
ume is as slovenly as the text. It 
but three and one- 
not serve any purpose as an Index eing oniy 
a bad table of contents—and thereby forms 
an appropriate finial to the whole w 
may fitly be regarded as a monument showing 

, 


how not to write about the North American 

Indians 

The Economic Basis of } fron Ry Simon 
N. Patten. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Ca, IS. 


Tue author of this work holds a professorial 


chair in the School of Finance and Econ 





established by Mr. Wharton in the city cf 
Philadelphia as a propaganda of the dogmas of 
protectionism. The tutelary divinity of this 
schoo! of tl prophets s, of course, Henry ¢ 

Carey, the interpretation of his somewhat ob- 
scure utterances having become an occult 
science employing many devotees, who fill 
numberiess books with their vaticinations 
These books, like other amorphous products 


are not easily described. Chronologically they 
the era of the allegorical school of 
identi 


4 
fying the scarlet woman and the beast with 


belong to 
~ 
~ommentators, whase achievements in 
admirable some 
By 


meanings 


two horns were thought so 


bundreds of years since. assigning 


arbitrary and to 


words and phrases of well-defined connota- 


preposterous 


tion, the writers are able to attain to heights 
of misunderstanding that but 
They sincerely believe that 


are one step 
from the sublime. 
a steady current of British gold is poured into 
this country for the purpose of destroying our 
manufactures, and that under British rule the 
fertile and populous plains of India have be- 
come a howling wilderness, Fables that nurses 
would not trust the credulity of infants to be- 


lieve are gravely expounded as history, and 
the typical fallacies upon which the mediwval 
school-men exercised their pupils are selected 
as the corner-stones of protectionist argument, 
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The term “free trade” bas become invested 
with a mystical potency of horror that in- 
flames these votaries with fury, and the youth 
of Philadelphia are frightened with it into 
good behavior, as children were once tamed in 
Italy with the name of Hannibal. The free- 
trader is there, indeed, no better than an infl- 
del, and he iscommonly refuted, as pious writ- 
ers formerly refuted the unbeliever, by putting 
in his mouth arguments of the last degree of 
fatuity, which of course enable the faithful to 
obtain an easy triumph. 

The fundamental proposition upon which 
these writers construct their system isthe cele- 
brated discovery of Carey, that the early set- 
tlers of a country generally expend their labor 
upon such portions of it as are least produc- 
tive. From this it plainly follows that as they 
extend their operations, more productive land 
is continually reached, thus practically de- 
monstrating the absurdity of Ricardo’s theory 
that men will select for occupation that land 
which they consider will give them the best 
return for their labor, and that, as population 
increases, other land will be brought under cul- 
tivation. This discovery of Carey’s is more 
fruitful than it might at first seem, for it may 
be inferred from it that if early settlers are 
such fools, their descendants are not to be 
trusted to know what is for their own interest, 
and need the stimulus of a protective policy on 
the part of theirrulers. This inference is ac- 
tually drawn in the book which is before us. 
The abandoned farms inthe Eastern and Mid- 
dle States are pointed out as illustrations of 
the deceptive character of self-interest as a 
guide. Instead of working these lands, the 
farmers ought to have waited until Govern- 
ment opened railways to the prairies of the 
West, where labor would havea better reward. 
The further inference may be derived that the 
use of stage-coaches was alwaysa blunder, and 
people ought to have gone afoot, or sat still 
until their rulers discovered the use of steam. 
In fact, they never should have worn clothing 
until their Government had developed the 
arts of spinning and weaving and invented 
the sewing-machine, 

That there is no exaggeration in this appears 
from the proposition of the author that Con- 
gress should put a stop to the use of woollen 
clothes, He considers that cotton is a more 
suitable material than wool for clothing, and 
tbat the sooner people are brought to see it the 
better; although, singularly enough, consider- 
ing the difficulty of dyeing cotton, he also 
maintains that the use of white clothing must 
be discontinued. He has decided that that 
color is not suited to our climate. With much 
complacency he observes that wool has be- 
come very expensive, that the use of cotton in 
our winter garments is rapidly increasing, and 
that ‘‘ the day is not far distant when many of 
them will be woollen more in name than in 
fact.” That day, so far as poor people are 
concerned, has in this country already ar- 
rived. It is interesting to learn upon such 
good authority that this is the result aimed at 
by protection, The same principle applies to 
food. Our ‘“*Government should raise the 
price of our agricultural products, now crude- 
ly produced, so as to give more inducement to 
scientific production.” Taxes should be im- 
posed upen tha staple articles of consumption 
to assist our development, ‘‘ Taxes on to- 
bacco and liquors are of particular value in 
this respect, and have done much towards re- 
ducing the use not only of these articles, but 
also the whole diet consumed by those who 
use them.” 

The policy of reducing the ‘‘ diet consumed” 
by the common people is certainly charac- 


teristic of paternal governments, but experi- 
ence has s!.own that too low a diet is not con- 
ducive to long life. If Congress should be 
composed of thinkers like this author, there is 
ground for apprehension that many of its sub- 
jects would find themselves without the means 
of support while new occupations were being 
provided forthem. Prof. Patten has discovered 
that the soil of the West, and, in fact, of Ame- 
rica, “is poorly fitted to the cultivation of 
grain.” The Southern planters make a mistake 
in not devoting part of their cotton lands tothe 
cultivation of tea. ‘Drain the whole surface 
of Florida, and our dependence upon Cuba 
would cease.” In general, we Americans ‘‘ are 
not using our land for that for which it is best 
fitted, nor are we cultivating it in a way that 
will make it most productive.” Congress ought 
to change all this by proper taxes. 

Another important discovery made by Prof. 
Patten is, that ‘‘the past development of the 
American people has been the gradual sur- 
mounting of a series of obstacles.” We are not 
quite sure that this discovery is original, but 
as it may not have been heard of in Philadel- 
phia, it is well that it should be impressively 
announced. Of course, it follows from this that 
obstacles are necessary for our further deve- 
lopment, and that it is the duty of rulers to pro- 
vide them—a duty which we had supposed had 
never been neglected. The aim of soc ety is 
not the production of wealth, but the ‘‘ opening 
of new occupations.” Articles which are pro- 
duced in semi-tropical countries, ‘‘ where na- 
ture supplies all the conditions necessary to 
production,” ought not to be produced there. 
‘*They must be cultivated in places where na- 
ture is less favorable and does less for the pro- 
duction of the crop, but where this disadvan- 
tage is counteracted by the greater efliciency 
of the labor in civilized countries, together 
with a greater use of capital.”” To work hard- 
er and spend more to produce a result now at- 
tained with less exertion and expense, is cer- 
tainly the quintessence of protectionism. 

It is clear that if most of the occupa- 
tions which men choose for themselves are 
shut up, others must be opened up, so that the 
policy of protection is simpler than it ap- 
pears. Only stop men from doing what they 
think will be profitable, and you may be sure 
you are adopting a wise national policy. Na- 
tional prosperity is a very different thing from 
‘*that of the individuals who form the nation 
at any given time.” It seems that every citi- 
zen might be enjoying the greatest prosperity 
while the nation itself was in ruins. No his- 
torical examples are produced of this remarka- 
ble phenomenon, and in fact no arguments 
from experience are adduced in the book, the 
author wisely observing that ‘‘ the theory of a 
subject must always be developed previous to 
any incelligent study of the facts.” Those who 
would investigate this theory further, whether 
to disclose its merits or draw forth its frailties, 
may be appeased with the statement that ‘‘na- 
tional prosperity depends upon the natural 
laws regulating the supply of raw material, 
and upon the industrial possibilities of the 
people.” 

We have made a sort of anthology from this 
book, culling from its pages a number of most 
delectable passages, but it would be unfair to 
give more of them. Doubtless it has occurred 
to our readers that the author is not serious, 
and that he intends to satirize the protection- 
ists under cover of a pretended exposition of 
their views. It certainly seems incredible that 
the dismal scarecrow of protectionism here ex- 
hibited should be soberly presented as a na- 
tional ideal. But while this supposition would 





be kind, so far as the intellect of the author is 





concerned, it is hardly probable that he would 
deliberately discredit the doctrines that he is 
employed to teach. Yet we confess that we 
are perplexed by his contention that the tariff 
is unfavorable to natural monopolies, This 
can hardly be satisfactory, if it is honestly 
meant, to the protected monopolists who con- 
trol our mines and forests; and how about Mr. 
Wharton's monopoly of nickel? Still, if Mr. 
Wharton is content, we are not aware that it 
matters to any one else, unless the pupils of his 
School of Finance and Economy are to be con- 
sidered. These young gentlemen seem to en- 
joy educational privileges that have never been 
equalled outside of the University of Laputa, 





The Unknown God; or, Inspiration among Pre- 
Christian Races. By C. Loring Brace. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1890. 


THE tone of Mr. Brace’s present work is dis- 
tinctly different from his ‘Gesta Christi’—so 
different as to suggest contrast rather than 
comparison. It is much more liberal and 
catholic than that, which, in its anxiety to 
claim for Christianity the credit of all benefi- 
cent activities contemporaneous with its deve- 
lopment, read propter hoc for post hoc all the 
way, making little or no allowance for circum- 
stances of nationality or race as affecting the 
result. We were left to infer that Christiani- 
ty in India and Buddhism in Europe would 
have brought forth the same fruits that we 
have seen could they have been transplant- 
ed in the germ; whereas in that case Chris- 
tianity would probably have been very much 
like what we now call Buddhism, and Buddh- 
ism very much like what we now call 
Christianity. Mr. Brace’s new volume is a 
palinode correcting the bias of the former. 
Here he has brought together a great mass of 
evidence, in a perfectly apprehensible and 
thoroughly popular form, in proof of the stock 
of moral and religious ideas common to the re- 
ligions of antiquity. (Taoism and Confucian- 
ism and the religion of our Teutonic ancestors 
are omitted from his consideration.) Instead 
of pursuing the old method, which branded 
these religions as false, and sought only to 
place their defects in contrast with the merits 
of Christianity, he has sought out what is ex- 
cellent in them, and, by massing it, has made 
it exceedingly impressive. 

The book is well calculated to abate the con- 
ceit of many Christians that their religion is 
the sole depository of truth and good, It has 
nothing of the trick that vitiates a book which 
is superior to this in many ways, viz., Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke’s ‘Ten Great Religions,’ 
which was bent throughout on showing that 
Christianity is a pleroma containing all the 
good there was in the other nine religions 
without any of their defects, It will be 
strange if the Christian reader does not covet 
many of the sentences that are quoted here 
for his own Scriptures, or even if he would 
not be willing to exchange for them some of 
those passages in the Old Testament or New 
which are the delight of those to whom the 
Westminster Confession is entirely satisfactory 
without the slightest emendation, 

Nothing in Mr. Brace’s book becomes it less 
than its title. It is the Known God it cele- 
brates, not the Unknown. Mr. Brace’s conten- 
tion throughout is, that the non-Jewish races 
knew the true God, by whatever name they 
called him, not with the fulness of the Jewish 
revelation, but very wonderfully and glorious- 
ly. For all his catholicity, Mr. Brace still 
holds to the Jewish and Christian revelations 
as something special; and while frequently ap- 
pearing to make their ditference one merely of 
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degree, he often gives a different impression. 
He speaks of them as being full and per- 
fect. But if the Jewish revelation was so, the 
Christian revelation would seem to have been 
superfluous. 

A few other matters call for the briefest 
word. From Mr. Brace’s chapter on ‘t The 
Jews and the Egyptians” it would appear that 
his Old Testament studies have been meagre in 
comparison with his studies of other religions. 
Either he has no acquaintance with the course 
of such criticism as is represented by Kuenen 
and Wellhausen Robertson 
Smith, or he does not consider it as worth a 
We read of Moses 
as if he were a clearly detined historic charac 
ter, and as if the Pentateuch, if not written by 
him, were fairly representative of his morals 
and religion, 
as an inheritance from Egypt, and nota gradu 
al acquisition, attaining no consistency till 
many centuries after the time of Moses. Yet he 
quotes the extremely interesting and signifi 
cant prophecy of Micah (720 B. « ** Every 
people will walk in the name of his God, and 
we will walk in the name of Jahvebl for ever,” 
implying clearly that, even to a prophet so 
advanced and spiritual, Jahveh was not the 
only God. In the mention of Enoch (p, 48 
there is no suggestion of the possibility, sug- 


and Reuss and 


passing word of refutation. 


Hebrew monotheism is set down 


gested by his S65 years, that he was a solar 
myth; ane to say that the doctrine of a future 
life ‘‘ comes forth clear and distinct in Job, the 
Psalms of David (sic), and the Prophets,” is to go 
counter to the whole tendency of recent criti 
cism, of which Warburton’s * Divine Legation 
of Moses* was a blundering anticipation. It is 
the more strange that Mr. Brace finds the re- 
surrection of the body clearly set forth in Job 
xix., 25-27, because he quotes from the Revised 
Version, which makes the force of the passage ¥ 
tolerably plain, viz , that before Job dies, how- 
ever his body be wasted by disease, he will see his 
Redeemer—Goel, 7. ¢., Vindicator—on the earth, 
The author of Job is spoken of as if he were 
a patriarch of the times in which the story has 
its setting, and not a writer probably as late as 
600 8, c. It is not correctly said that *‘ Sehra- 
der derives the name Jahveh from the Assyrian 
god Jahon [sic, a misprint for Jabou], and Re- 
nan, in his ‘ History of Israel,’ follows him.” 
Renan allows the possibility of truth in Schra- 
der’s derivation, but inclines strongly to the 
opinion that Jahveh was a local god of the re 
gion about Sinai or a provincial god of Pales 
tine, and he regards him as a dreadful falling- 
off from the primitive Elohim to whom pro- 
phecy returned. 

One of the strangest of Mr. Brace’s freaks is 
his forgetfulness of the Christian doctrine of 
the devil. 
ism of the Zorastrian religion without, ap- 
parently, the ghost of a suspicion that Chr 
tianity in its historical development has al- 
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ways been a dualistic faith. Tosay that 


Several times he attacks the dual- 


such 
a faith cannot feed the human soul, and dies out 
at last,” is to criticise Christianity severely as 
W hat is dying out is appa- 
rently the dualism, leaving the general faith un 
harmed, though that has had an able advocate 
of late in Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, author of the 
article on the Gospels in the‘ Encyclo; 
Britannica.’ On page 125 ligher 
Pautheism” is quoted as one of | early 
poems, The volume in which it first ay 
was ‘ The Holy Grail, and Other Poems 


well as Parseeism. 





WwW 
20, 


Tennyson’s ** I 
is 
peared 
lished in 1869, when the poem was of recent 
date, 

But Mr. Brace’s book might lack much mor 
than it does of carefulness and id still 
be at least a beautiful anthology, well calculat 
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is a steadily increasing element 
life. 


in our modern 





Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler. Prepared 
from his Journals and Correspondence by 

Julia Perkins with 

biographical sketches of Jervis 

William Parker 

bert Clarke & Co, 


his daughter, Cutler, 


l and 


Ro 


Cutler 
Cutler, Cincinns 


Tt 
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iti 


Tuis biography is achapter in t! 
of Ohio. 
Manasseh Cutler, one of the principal promo 
ters of the and 


sought his fortunes with the early 


e early history 
Ephraim Cutler was the son of Dr. 
Ohio Company, naturally 
emigrants, 
He was born at Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, 
aud bred lingly, 
Conn., and on their death went to Ohio with 


his 





by bis grandparents at Kil 


wife and children. He was then twenty 
of these 


tritling anecdotes of the 


eight years old. His reminiscences 


early years contain 
Revolutionary times, and some illustrations of 
the character of the 


but little of any personal interest, 


e Puritan communities, 
The story 
really begins with the hard journey overland 
he lost 


two children and sutfered severely from ill- 


to the Western settlements, on which 


ness; and from this point the picture of the 


pioneer life becomes full of detail, and the 
more Instructive inasmuch as there is no 
attempt to do anything but set down a plain 
record of facts. He began immediately the 
work of felling trees and planting corn, cut- 
ting roads, surveying, exploring, and the 


rough, hard labor of an energetic and public 


His 
was then a Representative at Washi: 


spirited settler. father’s influence, who 


gton, pro 
him some otticial intments in the 


cured app 


Territory, and he soon made impression 
upon the people among whom he was to pass 


He 


mere 


his life, as a capable and trustworthy man. 





was neither brilliant nor ambitious, but 





ly ready to serve and «x ntious in his 
work. His own account of t! fliculty be had 
in overcoming his diffide and in feeling 





himself a man of weight and influence, is oni s 


face sufficient proof that he was no more than 


aman of sound and vigorous sense trying to do 
his duty. 
His public service was really considerable in 


the end, 
Legislature, and officially interested in educa 
; but 


convention that framed 


He was a member of the Territoria! 


tion at an earlier time his first conspicu- 


service Was in the 


ous 


the State Constitution. He was opposed to the 


project of Statehood, and consequently in a 


minority, but he succeeded in winning over 


his opponents on several important points; i 


AD 


in particular the judiciary article, which es- 


tablished a circuit system, the prohibition of 
slavery, which was adopted against the advice 


of Jefferson and after considerable oppositior 


on the ground that it would discourage Soutt 
ern emigration, and the articies upon relly 
education, and the schools, we all f b 

r He was not upon the popular side polities, 
aud had little further employ t them un- 
til after a score of years, whe e served again 
in the House and Senate I g this second 
period he carried two mus portant mea- 
sures after great effort. The first was ¢ 











make effective that article of the Constitut 

which directed the establist nt of schools 
by the State, but which had been 
up to thet that Mr. Cutler in- 
is public-sel grisiatior the 
a reform of i taxation, by 

wi the system of an assessment at cash 


stituted for that 


value on actual view was sul 





ed to foster that sympathy of 


religions which 





of an assessment by dividing all land into 
three classes, each f which paid a tax the 
$ per e for all par s within the class 
In both of these instances be deserved great 








eredit for overcoming the pe 


ive opposition of those who raised the cry that 


culiarly « 











every man should pay for his own children's 
education, and, in the other case, of those richer 
and more populous counties wl profited 
enormously by the old class systen and va 
lues, The reform of taxat wt t el 
also upon other sources of taxes besides land 
was practically his individual work, a it re 
quired considerable administrative ability t 
draft the scheme of officials and duties w 
the new legislation made necessary lie was 
also in later years a mover in tl prowe t 
of the roads and introduction of ratlroads, and 
for thirty vears was an active trust {f the 
Ohio University at Athens 

Pogether with these public interests, } “at 
ried on his own business of far , 8 
mills, founding new towns, drivit sow 
cattle to market, and helping and advising tl 
hew seltiers He ASSistexl s bas | ‘ ast 
200 families in acquiring t w bores 
Veving mn the land, and w ig the \ 
nience for payment, besides tx Ax 
friend in other ways. He liv : ‘ 
and useful life until 1s when ‘ e 
age of eighty-six, in cousequenc: fan a 
dent received in riding horseback pages 
of his jyourr al are st wow k es 
of others of the first se s A en x 
of the se Dat ves a e 
strength of aracter belong ¢ the sate 
school 

Phe volume cor les with brief ts 
first, of his brother Jervis, in wt the na 
ral ability of the Cutler famulv showed itself in 
less “ thy wavs and f ally k the 
form of engravit a profess wi f 
lowed i Lenhessee a I a ‘ nN 1 s¢ Vv 
of his son William Parker, wt bough han 
pered by ill health, w pr ‘ P 
ties, Wasa nt Tiber f the Lhirt sey t 4 
gress, and afterwards was ¢ i the 
building and extens fra ads talbiv in 
the Hox ne \aley I ed SS A cur 
osity of the volume is f iin t es kept 
by Mr. Cutler « Oings of t 
secret Repul ashington in 


62-63, in which 











strik n An appendix 
e@ Spec hes and histor 11 papers 
A ish N F the . {Nh spe 
By J. J. Jusserand ifa i the 
French by Elizabeth Let and en 
laryed by the author I Go FP 
Putnam's Sons SX 
THE subject of this ime is the English 
story before it became the novel of De Foe and 
Richardson. The author goes back * Beo 
wulf,’ and describes also the Norman-French 
tales, the old English romances, and generally 
ali the primitive forms of story-telling before 
he takes up the main part of his matter in the 
chapters on Lyly and bis imitators, Sir Philip 





Sidney and the‘ readia,’ and the Elizabethan 
novels. He treats of these origins of the novel 
in a popular and at the same time a schoiariy 
fashion, filling his pages with large extracts 
from the texts and with ample and curious 
llustrations out of old books. He discrimi- 
nates between the romantic tales and the rea- 





listic sketches of Green, gives a sufficient ac- 


} 


of Lodge, and a f 


su 
‘Jack Wilton’ 
complete 


count ll analysis of 


very 


rose work, in whose 


Nash's 1 
he 


finds the m 
foreshadowing of 
come, and pays sufficient attention to the lite- 


tt st promising and 


the povel as it was to be- 


rary history of bis subject to speak of the 
Spanish crigin of Euphuism and the “ pica- 
resque” tale, to show how “ Arcadianism ” 
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differed from Euphuism, and to narrate the 
fortunes of ‘‘Grobianism.” The whole is en- 
tertaining, and lays open to the general reader 
the character and contents of many books not 
easily accessible and not worth much attention 
except from the professional student. Finally, 
M. Jusserand describes the ‘‘heroical” ro- 
mances of the seventeenth century, imported 
from France, and the reaction against them, 
touches on the work of the ‘‘ matchless Orin- 
da,” the Duchess of Newcastle, and Mrs, Behn, 
and concludes by giving an excellent impres- 
sion of the literary atmosphere that fed the 
dramas of Dryden and his companion play- 
wrights, the little masters of mere extrava- 
gance. Throughout the volume one sees the 
signs and prophecies (mostly in the form of 
prodigies) of the novel, its infertile begin- 
nings, experiments leading nowhere. To 
bring philosophy down from the clouds was 
not seemingly a harder task than to subject 
imagination to the yoke of this life. 

The point of view taken by the author, 
whick is our modern novel, gives an air of 
extraordinary crudeness and stupidity to the 
tales of the early writers. It seem inexplicable 
that, after Sidney’s ‘Defense of  Poesie,* 
English prose was so long in finding its canons, 
and that, with the strorg sense of reality in 
the English race, the * heroical” novel should 
have held its own, and have imposed upon 
Dryden the mountain-labors of his absurdities. 
But these, and other curiosities of the intellec- 
tual development of literature, its retarda- 
tion, its incredible conservatism, its foolish 
fashions, are well set forth by M. Jusserand, 
who, however, is more sensible of the meri- 
torious and attractive in these early writers 
than of the qualities we have hinted at. 
Among the more interesting cuts, besides some 
excellent portraits, we notice the interior of 
the Swan Theatre from the drawing of 1596, 
recently discovered in the Utrecht Library, 
and the map of the ‘‘tendre” country out of 
Scudéry’s ‘Clélie.’ 





Henry M. Stanley: His Life, Travels and Ex- 
plorations. By the Rev. Henry W. Little. 
London: Chapman & Hall; Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1890, Pp. xv, 456, 
8vo. 

THIs is not so much a biography as an account 

of the various enterprises in which Mr. Stan- 

ley has been engaged. The chapters upon the 

Abyssinian and Ashantee wars, for instance, 

give brief but interesting accounts of their 

causes, the country marched through, and the 
striking events of the campaigns. In addition 
to the narrative of the personal adventures of 


his hero in tracing the Congo to its mouth, Mr. 
Little relates at some length the political his- 
tory of the Congo State. There is also much 
information about Central Africa, the people, 
their language, customs, the climate, and the 
scenery. Although recentevents in the Sudan 
and the work of Emin Pasha in the Equatorial 
Province are sufficiently dwelt upon to explain 
the necessity of an expedition for his rescue, 
the author has the good taste to treat of this 
very briefly, evidently not desiring in any way 
to forestail Mr, Stanley’s own book. 

Mr. Little is no mere compiler, but writes in- 
telligently and with some persons] experience 
of Africa. The first part of his work is better 
than the last, which shows many signs of haste 
in its preparation. His style is picturesque, 
though at times too ornate, and his tone 
is more that of a panegyrist than of a sober 
historian, The book, nevertheless, has a value 
as a trustworthy record of important events in 
the development of Equatorial Africa, 
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Johnston, Prof. H. P. The Correspondence and Pub- 
lic Papers of John Jay. Vol. I. G. P. Putnam’s 


ns. 
Jusserand, J. J. The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakspere. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Karr, Elzabeth. The American arene. 
3oston: Houghton, Mifflin & C 


The Scientific 


New 


ed. EI $1.2 

Kopta, F. P. a Legends and. Ballads, Schiit- 
tenhofen: A, Jan Y. 

The I Blind Musician, 


Korolenko, Vv. 
Brown & Co. 
Lamartine, A. de, 


Boston : Little, 
Raphael. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


&Co. $1. 

Lanza, Clara. A Modern Marriage. John W. Lovell 
Co. 60 cents. 

Lovett, Rev. R. London Pictures, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. New York: Fleming H. Revell. $3.20. 

Lyon, S. Fora Mess of Pottage. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 2 

Maartens, M. The Sin of Joost Avelingh, F, F. Lovell 
& Co, 50cen 

Mack, Dr. C, s ny gee in Homceopathy. Chi- 
cago: Gross & Delbrid 

a an H.D,. Theory wot Credit. Longmans, Green 


M adagascar, or Robert Drury’s Journal auring Fifteen 
Years’ Captivity on that island. Macmillan & Co, 
$1.50. 

Maitland, E,, and Kingsford, Anna B. The Perfect 
bl mt The Finding of Christ. F. F. Lovell & Co. 

Mannan, Guy o 


New Stories. 
lishing Co. 50 cen 
. L.T. A Girl ‘of the People. 


F. F. Lovell & Co, 
Trade Organizations in Politics. The 
Baker & Taylor Co 
Molee, KE. Pure Saxon re et or, 1? to the 
Front. Chicago: Rand, McNally ‘& ( #1. 
Monsabré, Pére. Marriage. Benziger Brothers. 
Montague, Cc. H., and vDyar,C. W. Written in Red. 


Cassell Publishin Co 
eS Db. H. Heroic Ballads. Boston: Ginn 
Co, ts 


50 cents. 

Ouida, Syrlin. F. F. Lovell & Co. 

ae ys E. A Manual of Anatomy, 
Cc 


Parsons, A. R. Parsifal. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pendleton, J. Newspaper Reporting. A.C. Armstrong 


& Son. 
Phillips’s Elite Directory for 1890-91, W. Phillips & 


‘0. 
Phillipps-Wolley, C. Snav. Longmans, Green & Co. 
—~* D. Why Notand Why? D. Appleton & 


Prindte, H.B. The Electric Railw ne A of To-day, 
KE, B. Stillings & Co, _ 50 cents. 

mass, P., and Berlitz, M. D. Littérature Francaise, 
Berlitz & Cie. 

Robinson, F, W. Our Erring Brother of Church and 

p F. F. Lovell & Co. 30 cents. 

Roe, E. KR. Belteshazzar. Chicago: Donohue, Henne- 

berry & Co. 


$1. 

Rutherford, W. G. First Greek Syntax. Macmillan & 
Co. 50 cents. 

Saint-Amand, Imbert de. Marie Antoinette and the 
End of the Old Régime. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Saxby, J. M. E. West-Nor’-West. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 

Sewell, A, Black Beauty: His Grooms and Com- 
yanions. Boston: American Humane Education 
Bociety.. 20 cents, 


Minerva Pub- 


50 cents. 
Longmans, Green 


Bos- 








**Every child in America should have them.’’—New 
England Journal of Education, 


**The ‘ Young Folke’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 
uvenile library.’’—From a Report of the Connecticut 
oard of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS Common t Things...$2. 50. 


cwreopanee Persons and Places, $2 50 


HENRY HOLT & CoO., Publishers, New York. 

E OSSFELD’S METHODS.FOR THE 
Study of Modern Languages: A series of four 
volumes, GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, and ITALIAN. For 
the use of Schools or for Self Instruction. These books 
are in no sense patent methods, but are based upon 
well-established rules for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Their merits consist in the clear and concise 
arrangements of the sixty lessons, each of which is 
divided into four pages. he GRAMMAR Is followed by 
Practical Exercises and Conversations, with readings 
and translations, fully demonstrating and applying the 
rules of the Grammar. Uniform in size (12mo, about 
360 pages, $1.25). Especially adapted to the needs of 
those contemplating European ‘travel. Krys and 
Tasks for self correction, supplementary to the French 
and German Methods. ENGLisH- FRENCH, ENGLISH -GER- 
MAN, ENGLISH-SPANISH Commercial Correspondents. Of 
special value to those interested in International 
Exposition or Pan-American affairs. Order through 
Booksellers. For Catalogues, .. dresss ‘ Hoss- 
FELD’s,”’ NO. 65 Duane St., 











New York, 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


RARAHU 


OR, THE MARRIAGE OF LOTI. 


By Prerre Loti. One vol. 16mo, paper, 50 
cents; 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
W.S. GorrspeRGER & Co., Publishers, 
11 MURRAY NEW YORK. 


To Clubs, Libraries, Colleges, 
Schools, etc. 


BRENTANO’S invite attention totheirstock of books, 
in ail Departments of Literature, embracing the classic 
and standard authors, current Fiet ion, Belles-Lettres. 
and acomplete collection of French and other foreign 
literature. 

Our own houses in Paris and London, with reliable 
correspondents in other European capitals, enable us 
to serve those purchasing through us with entire satis- 
faction inevery respect. Book-Chat, a monthly publi- 
cation covering the entire fleld of current literature 
and comprehending an index to the leading periodicals 
of the world, is of instant and practical vaiue to all in- 
terested in books issued from day to dav. Sample 
copy, 10 cents; $1.00 < rear. Address 

BRENTANO’S, 5 Union Square, New York. 











Reference Handbook of Eng- 


LISH HISTORY. For Readers, Students, and 
Teachers. By E. H. GURNEY. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
134, 75 cents. 

This little book identifies every prominent man from 
the Confessor to Victoria, giving the date of his death, 
to whom married, the names of his children, etc. 

It saves the reader hours of labor and makes his 
work a pleasure. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


BOs TOR, NEW eOne, = CHICAGO. 


ECA U: SE ONE MILLION OF REA D- 

ers of the Bible have not yet been supplied with 
Books of the Bible Analyzed, by President Schultze, we 
once more say that on receipt of 21 cents we will send 
by return mail a copy of this favorite bovk. should 
you fail tofind it at your bookstore. H. T. FRUEAUFF, 
Easton, Pa. Amer‘can News Co. and J. B. Lippincott 
Co. supply the trade. 


‘WE NATION.—A BOUND SET, 

also an unbound set ; shoes vols., both bound 

and unbound ; 26,000 odd numb Wiil buy, sell, or 
exchange. A. iy CiarK, 34 Park B Row, N. ¥. City. 


BOOKS IN THE a tion to foreign 
FOREIGN AND re riodieals, Tauchnits Srician 
uthors. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES, Catalogues 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 














